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INDIA A DOMINION? 
BY CHARLES JOHNSTON 


As Sir John Simon, Lord Burnham and their associates begin 
their work in India, it may be interesting to consider why this 
Parliamentary Commission has undertaken to advise His Majes- 
ty’s Government regarding a Constitution for that immense con- 
glomerate of races and tongues, and what the result is likely to be. 
The Imperial Parliament has had much and widely varied experi- 
ence in constitution building in the last sixty years. In two 
cases, Canada and Australia, both the areas and the populations 
involved were larger than those of the original Thirteen States 
when the American Constitution was ratified in 1787. The 
Union of South Africa has a larger area than the present territo- 
ries of those thirteen States, but it is interesting to remember that 
thirteen additional States have been carved from the original 
boundaries, the total area of the thirteen States being nearly 900,- 
000 square miles in 1787, as against somewhat less than 500,000 
for the Union of South Africa when it received its Constitution in 
1910. So the British Empire has ample experience in constitu- 
tion making, and widely different conditions have been successfully 
met in the various Dominions. 

A not wholly unexpected shadow was cast on the arrival of the 
Royal Commission in India, by protest strikes in Bombay, 


Calcutta and other large cities, and by serious rioting at Madras. 
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The purpose of the strikes was to mark India’s disappointment 
and disapproval of the omission from the Commission of natives 
of India, whose future form of government is the question to be 
considered. But the reason of this omission is plain and should 
have been fully understood by the statesmen and politicians of 
India. Exactly as in the case of the Dominions, a Constitution 
for India must take the form of an Act of Parliament passed at 
Westminster; therefore Parliament appointed a Commission to 
investigate and make suggestions, but with no power to make 
final decisions. The Commission will naturally take counsel 
with leading and influential natives, whose views will be given 
full weight. Two reflections are suggested: First, that the 
centrifugal tendency exemplified by local independence of the 
Dominions within the Empire should naturally affect India also; 
and, second, that the complete success of the Dominion Con- 
stitutions augurs a like happy outcome in the difficult problem 
of India. 

That problem began to appear above the surface something 
over forty years ago, when the Indian National Congress held its 
first meeting. In those days the Government of India was a 
benevolent military despotism, the garrison of British regiments 
numbering about 75,000 men, while the population governed was 
more than 200,000,000. The actual frame of government was ex- 
ceedingly simple. The unit of administration was the District, 
with a population averaging about 1,000,000. The Head of the 
District bore the titles of Collector and Magistrate: his functions 
were, to collect revenue, mainly the land tax, and to maintain 
order. He was aided by a District Judge and often by a Joint 
Magistrate and one or two junior Deputy and Assistant Magis- 
trates. 

All these were members of the Covenanted Civil Service, 
so called because each member entered into a covenant of nine 
clauses with the Secretary of State, before going to India. There 
were also three influential British officials at the central station of 
each District, the Civil Engineer, the District Superintendent of 
Police and the Civil Surgeon, but they were not members of the 
Covenanted Civil Service. At that time, forty years ago, some 
nine hundred Covenanted Civilians carried out the practical ad- 
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ministration of British India, and, within their limitations, did 
the work extremely well. 

The District was the unit of government, both for taxation and 
courts of justice. Ten districts, on the average, were grouped to- 
gether to form a Division, under a Commissioner, and some half- 
dozen Divisions formed a Presidency, or Province. These Prov- 
inces were under the Government of India, with headquarters in 
those days at Calcutta, and with a refuge at Simla, south of the 
mountains of Kashmir, for the hot season. This is the general 
plan of Rudyard Kipling’s Indian stories, which were written in 
the period we are considering, about forty years ago. He has 
painted lively pictures of the Simla paradise, with the Viceroy, or 
Governor-General, as ruling divinity. In reality, however, the 
Viceroy was no absolute despot; he was responsible to the Secre- 
tary of State for India, who in turn was responsible in form to the 
Sovereign, whose secretary he nominally was, and responsible in 
fact to the Cabinet, which was responsible to the majority in the 
House of Commons, and ultimately responsible to the electorate 
of the United Kingdom. The natives of India had thus no voice 
whatever in legislation or administration; nor, it may be added, 
had their practical rulers, the Covenanted Civilians, whose duty 
was to obey orders descending from above. 

Yet even in those primitive days there were certain ways in 
which the sons of India had a real share in the work of govern- 
ment. At each station, the capital of a District, there was a na- 
tive Sub-Judge, who tried many civil cases, and whose salary was 
about double that of a newly appointed Covenanted Civilian. 
There were also two or three native Deputy Magistrates, whose 
duties and emoluments were equal to those of the young Civilians. 
Further, each District was divided into four or five Subdivisions, 
over each of which a native Deputy Magistrate efficiently pre- 
sided, except where a youthful Civilian, who had learned the rudi- 
ments of his work and had gained some familiarity with the 
spoken tongue, was put in charge of a Subdivision to gain further 
experience. 

And, beside such purely administrative participation, there 
were three ways in which natives of India were given oppor- 
tunities to learn the rudiments of self-government. First, there 
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were the Municipalities, most of whose members were natives 
elected by natives, and these bodies had charge even of civil 
stations which were the homes of the white administrative colo- 
nies. So also there were elected District Boards, who were made 
responsible for roads, bridges, hospitals, and so on; as before, 
these Boards were largely made up of natives elected by natives. 
There were also smaller local boards of the same kind. Here 
were three fields in which natives might practise self-government; 
always, it should be added, under the paternal guidance of the 
Head of the District. The clerical staff at the civil station was 
also native, and many of these men were able and trustworthy 
civil servants. 

Making allowances for local variations, this was the form of 
government in British India, with an area of about 1,000,000 
square miles and a population of about 200,000,000. There were 
also all the Native States, less in total area and population, begin- 
ning with the States of Rajputana, which represent primordial 
India; Hindu Native States, like Mysore in the South, which is 
under Brahmanical domination and has recently worked out a 
very interesting Constitution of its own; fragments of the Mogul 
Empire, like the great State of Hyderabad; States of quite recent 
origin, like the Mahratta Principalities,and soon. Each of these 
has its immensely interesting history and complexion, but for the 
present we are primarily concerned with British India. 

But for two factors this serene traditional order might have 
continued indefinitely, giving British India an excellent adminis- 
tration, benevolent, impartial, scrupulously just, and very eco- 
nomical. The first revolutionary factor was the introduction of 
English education by Macaulay, who prepared himself for his 
work in India by studying Hindustani on the long journey out- 
ward around the Cape of Good Hope. His textbook was a trans- 
lation of the New Testament, and neither then nor later did Ma- 
caulay possess any knowledge of the fine ancient literature of 
India, and therefore of the real spirit of India. Macaulay is thus 
the patron and father of the English-speaking natives, and it 
should be said that many of them, especially among the lawyers, 
learned to speak and write English remarkably well. Many of 
them went to England to study law, and won degrees in the great 
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universities. From the land of enlightened democracy they re- 
turned to India’s benevolent despotism, primed to make eloquent 
comparisons between the two strongly contrasted forms of gov- 
ernment, a result which could easily have been foreseen. 

The second factor of revolution was introduced by the Royal 
Proclamation, when the British Government took over the rule of 
India from the East India Company, following the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857. This proclamation in very general terms promised to 
the natives of India a larger share in the government of their 
country, a promise capable of the widest possible interpretation. 
It was in part carried out by admitting natives of India to the 
Covenanted Civil Service, in competition with candidates of 
British birth; all natural born subjects of the Crown being free 
to compete on equal terms. Many natives of India succeeded 
and did well. In India they were received socially on the same 
terms as their British colleagues, and junior Covenanted Civil- 
ians found no difficulty in working harmoniously under a native 
Head of the District. But these native Covenanted Civilians 
amounted to only a small percentage of the whole Covenanted 
Civil Service, and in reality they had no more voice in determin- 
ing general policies than had their British fellow Civilians. For 
both, all authority came from the higher powers, ultimately the 
Secretary of State in London. 

So there was the royal promise of a wider share in the govern- 
ment of India, and there was the class of English-speaking law- 
yers, some of them trained in England, strongly inclined to press 
for the fulfilment of this promise. There was a marked contrast 
in spirit and tone between these English-speaking lawyers and the 
able natives, already described, who shared in the general work of 
administration at the civil stations, many of whom also spoke 
English well. While these civil servants were accustomed, in the 
routine of their daily duties, to look to the British Head of the 
District for guidance and all initiatives, the English-speaking 
lawyers were equally accustomed by their daily work in the 
courts of the magistrates and judges to arguing with the British 
officials, opposing their decisions, and, in general, taking a much 
more independent attitude toward them. This was wholly nat- 
ural, and once more could have been plainly foreseen. 
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The English-speaking lawyers of the different provinces of 
India, with their widely different tongues, had now a common 
language; many of them had watched the working of democratic 
institutions in England and had listened to debates in the Mother 
of Parliaments. All of them, from the nature of their work, were 
much more independent than their kinsmen who worked in the 
civil stations. ‘These elements of force naturally combined in the 
organization of the Indian National Congress, about the year 
1886. Its theme, set forth in eloquent English by fluent lawyers, 
was the fulfilment of the promise made in the Royal Proclamation 
of 1858: Indians had been promised a larger share in governing 
their country; when was this promise to be fulfilled? 

So the half-Europeanized lawyers and their supporters lifted up 
their voices in impassioned speech, and the long struggle for an 
Indian Constitution began. This movement, as we have said, 
was inevitable, and it is easy to recognize in it a phase of that gen- 
eral devolution which has influenced the whole British Empire 
since the Dominion of Canada won a Constitution in 1867. 

Once this movement was started in India, it is easy to see that 
two sides would inevitably take form. On the one side there was 
the existing form of government, the hierarchy of Covenanted 
Civilians with the Governors of Provinces and the Viceroy at the 
apex of the pyramid. While many of these able men had for 
India an affectionate regard, and all of them had given to India 
the best years of their lives under conditions of real hardship and 
sacrifice, at the same time it was inherent in human nature that 
they should look upon the governing of India, which they had 
carried on so long and in general so successfully, as a vested in- 
terest, something they were extremely reluctant to surrender. 
The Heads of the Districts had grown old in this responsible work, 
they thoroughly understood it, and they could see no valid reason 
why it should be changed. There were exceptions, but this strong 
feeling of conservatism was as deep-seated and general as it was 
natural. On the other side there was the awakened conscious- 
ness and natural ambition of the English-speaking lawyers and 
their friends, inevitably seeking a larger share in the government 
of their country. 

Each side pulled and pulled hard; and the whole of modern 
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politics in India, with the steady progress toward a Constitution, 
may be expressed in terms of the successive resultants of these 
two opposing forces. We may for the present pass over the policy 
of England; it was simply an expression of the conservative con- 
viction that England had an inherent and historical right to gov- 
ern India. It should be kept in mind that, even in the days of 
the East India Company before the Mutiny, the British Govern- 
ment had a large share in the government of India; the Charter of 
the Company came up for revision every ten years, and, through 
this periodical revision, the paramount authority of the Crown 
was asserted. The Viceroys were appointed by the British Gov- 
ernment long before the Crown formally assumed the Govern- 
ment of India in 1858. 

It was altogether natural that each Head of the District should 
have his friends among the abler and more influential natives, 
with whom he often exchanged social amenities, and that he 
should discuss the knotty problems of his daily work with these 
friends. In the same way the superior persons in the hierarchy, 
Commissioners, Governors and the Viceroy himself, had worthy 
and trusted friends; and it was equally natural that this amicable 
discussion should by slow degrees take the shape of more formal 
Councils. Much of the progress toward a Constitution for India 
is bound up with the growth of these Councils, in each of the 
Provinces, and for India as a whole. 

Each stage of advance was marked by the passing of a law in 
the Imperial Parliament at Westminster. The first great step for- 
ward was the Act of 1892, which conferred on the Councils the right 
of asking questions concerning details of administration, and also 
of discussing the Budget; this was a definite advance from the 
purely advisory part which the Councils had thitherto played. 
But the Act of 1892 went further; it accepted the elective princi- 
ple. The Councils were made up of official and non-official mem- 
bers, and all non-official members continued to be designated by 
the authorities; but, since the recommendations of the native 
nominating bodies came to be accepted as a matter of course, the 
principle that the natives of India had the right to choose their 
own representatives on the Councils was now recognized. 

This initial recognition quite naturally and inevitably strength- 
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ened the wish and demand of the native politicians for a still 
larger share in the government of their country, a demand which 
was greatly stimulated by Japan’s victory in 1905 and the new 
self-confidence which this brought to the peoples of Asia. There- 
fore it became expedient to take another step forward in 1909, 
with the Morley-Minto reforms, which applied to India the tradi- 
tional principles of English Liberalism. By the Act of 1909 the 
Legislative Councils were greatly enlarged, the official majority 
was abandoned in the local Councils, and the principle of election 
was legally admitted. At the same time the powers of the Coun- 
cils were extended. They were now empowered to discuss the 
Budget at length; to propose resolutions and to divide upon them; 
and to move and divide on resolutions touching all matters of 
public importance. But the ultimate decision rested in all cases 
with the Government, and the Councils were, in fact, restricted to 
criticism. 

Five years later came the World War, in which the princes and 
peoples of India showed splendid loyalty to the British Empire, not 
only contributing treasure and troops, but rendering it possible to 
withdraw nearly all the British regiments from India. This loy- 
alty and sacrifice created a claim for greater rights, a claim which 
was recognized by the Government of India Act of 1919. As 
Lord Morley and Lord Minto were mainly responsible for the ad- 
vance of 1909, so Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford presided 
over the reforms of 1919. The new Act contained a clause that 
it should be reviewed after ten years, in 1929. 'The Commission 
headed by Sir John Simon is now making the survey in India on 
which this revision will be based. It is historically interesting to 
find the principle of decennial revision, first applied to the Charter 
of the old East India Company, once more coming into force. 

Sir John Simon’s Commission will review the working of the 
Act of 1919, and make certain recommendations. Let us con- 
sider first the problem of the Councils established in each of the 
Provinces. These Provinces number nine: the older Presidencies 
of Madras, Bengal and Bombay; the Punjab; the United Prov- 
inces of Agra and Oudh; the Central Provinces; Bihar and 
Orissa; Assam; Burma. Other Provinces are directly adminis- 
tered by the Central Government. 
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In the three Presidencies, Madras, Bengal and Bombay, the 
Governor, who is sent out from England, is assisted by four Exec- 
utive Councillors and three Ministers. In the remaining six 
Provinces the Governor is a member of the Covenanted Civil 
Service, and has two Executive Councillors and two Ministers. 
In the Presidencies, two Executive Councillors are members of 
the same Covenanted Civil Service, while two are drawn from the 
ranks of Indian non-officials. The smaller Executive Councils 
are divided in the same proportion. Broadly speaking, the Ex- 
ecutive Councillors represent the old, conservative tradition of 
the Covenanted Civil Service with its sense of vested rights, 
while the Ministers represent the new ambitions of the native 
politicians. 

Therefore it is natural that the Ministers should be members 
of the Legislative Councils, which are about the size of our 
State legislatures, but with only a single chamber. The highly 
complicated constituencies include both special and general 
interests; for the whole of India there are about six or seven 
million voters, about a third of whom have a certain knowledge of 
English; that is, about three per cent. of the population have 
votes. 

The same rift between the old tendency and the new is visible 
in the apportionment of tasks between the Executive Councillors 
and the Ministers. The Governor and Executive Council reserve 
for their own decisions all questions of finance and law and order. 
To the Ministers are transferred such subjects as education, local 
self-government, medical relief, sanitation and agriculture, much 
as similar matters were in the old days entrusted to the District 
Boards. This division of functions, which has been called the 
Dyarchy, is one of the problems which will give Sir John Simon’s 
Commission many anxious hours. The extension to the Legisla- 
tive Councils of the right to decide what taxes shall be levied, and 
how the money shall be spent, is another equally contentious 
theme. Extension of the present very limited franchise is a 
third. While it is neither safe nor necessary to prophesy, one is 
inclined to believe that the Commission will recommend a further 
approach to the form of government prevailing in the Dominions, 
which is what India now appears to desire. 





“JIM’’ REED: HIMSELF 
BY PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


“I pon’t know that I believe in the reincarnation of spirits, but 
I do know that if Jim Reed had been on earth and in possession of 
his present mental attributes when Andrew Jackson died, he could 
have filled Jackson’s shoes perfectly.” 

Senator Caraway, of Arkansas, who uttered that opinion, is not 
the only thoughtful observer who has noted the points of resem- 
blance between the tall Missourian and the tall Tennessean. 
They are too numerous and striking to be overlooked. It is nota 
facial resemblance, because Jackson was one of the homeliest men 
in history, and Reed is one of the handsomest. But Reed is Old 
Andy’s spiritual heir. He has Jackson’s savage courage. He 
has his loyalty to friends and his bitterness toward enemies. He 
has his strength- of conviction. He has his independence of 
thought and his self-reliance. But, most of all, he has his mag- 
nificent bellicosity. Jackson did not have Reed’s learning, but he 
did have his common sense, and in the case of both one instinc- 
tively feels that common sense was more important to them than 
learning. 

The ardor of those who love “Jim” Reed is equalled only by 
the fervor of those who hate him. His ability to evoke intense 
devotion and to provoke intense antagonism, is his most con- 
spicuous trait, and the one most characteristic of him. There 
can be no middle ground where he is concerned. Even if you 
wanted to be impartial about him, he would not permit it. In 
every word he says: “‘He who is not for me is against me.” By 
every gesture he proclaims: “‘ Where I am involved, there can be 
no honest neutrals.” On every issue that affects him, he demands 
a roll call. 

All his campaigns in Missouri have been waged in that manner. 
No man in the State has so many idolatrous admirers, or so many 
implacable enemies. Always the fight has been over Reed’s acts, 
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Reed’s record, Reed’s intentions; never over his opponent’s. 
The outstanding issue invariably was Reed, himself. Every 
fight was a fight between pro-Reed and anti-Reed forces. The 
vote for his opponent was always a vote against Reed, and would 
have been given to any man who happened to be running against 
him. In his hardest battle, the organization supporting his 
opponent was composed of “Rid-Us-of-Reed Clubs”. Like the 
white plume of Henry of Navarre, his shining head marked not 
only the center of the fray, but the cause of it. 

There is no mystery in this state of affairs. To know Reed is to 
understand how utterly impossible any other condition would be. 
For Reed himself is never neutral on anything—or anybody— 
that interests him. Either he blows hot or he blows cold, never 
both in the same breath, never midway between; and always he 
blows a little hotter or a little colder than anyone else. Subtle 
distinctions and philosophical detachment are not for the man 
whom an adversary once called “the Saw-Voiced Raven of the 
Kaw”. 

Reed finds the pattern of life fairly simple: this thing is 
right; that thing is wrong. This man is a patriot; that one is a 
scoundrel. 

Thus in his public capacity we find him nearly always occupy- 
ing one of two réles. Either he is Nemesis, hunting down his 
prey inexorably, or he is Leonidas, dying at the pass. One 
moment discovers him ruthlessly pressing his adversary; the next 
reveals him waving a splintered sword above a bloody but un- 
bowed head, and defying the hosts of hell to come on. If he 
is not the prosecutor, then he is the defender, and invariably the 
case is desperate. Either his own back is to the wall, or his 
opponent’s. 

In remarking Reed’s forthrightness and vigor, I hasten 
to disclaim the implication that he has a primitive mind. 
On the contrary. With the possible exceptions of Walsh, of 
Montana, and the late Robert M. LaFollette, the Senate in 
modern times has never contained a man with greater ability to 
pursue a complicated and ramifying subject to its end. His 
intellect is seldom clouded by the strong emotions which inhabit 
his mind. He can be suave, even silken. He is cool until the end 
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is reached. But once the evidence is in, his verdict is ready. 
The end never finds him a prey to disturbing doubts. 

In this age of indifference to, and impatience of, everything 
pertaining to government, there is a popular tendency to impute 
revolutionary motives to any public man who displays independ- 
ence of thought, especially if he supports it with vigorous action. 
Accordingly, I have sometimes heard Reed described as a “‘ Radi- 
cal”. No accusation could be more ludicrous. In government 
he is a stark Fundamentalist. Regardless of the merits of a bill, 
he instinctively feels that it should not pass. When he advocates 
a measure, one hears him grumbling under his breath. Although 
a great lawyer, he regards each new law as a new curse to afflict 
mankind. If he had his way, I am sure he would repeal three- 
fourths of the laws on the statute books. His conception of a 
complete and perfect code probably would consist of the Con- 
stitution and the Ten Commandments, and he might strike a few 
passages out of them. 

His Senate appearances are polished, but in political campaigns 
he always addresses his audience in one character—that of an 
old-fashioned statesman. His immense and mobile vocabulary is 
sprinkled with homely metaphors, and with idioms that hark to 
the farm. He leans far more upon the wisdom of the past than 
upon the hopes of the future. His political philosophy is rooted 
in Magna Charta, to which he often refers. The Federal Con- 
stitution, he declares, “‘is the most perfect instrument ever de- 
vised by human hands”. He is impatient of “new-fangled 
notions”. Fads infuriate him. He is as conservative as the 
Hebrew prophets, and their stern righteousness is woven into his 
very fibre. 

In considering Reed as a public character, immediate notice 
must be taken of his fame as an orator. That fame rests upon 
solid foundations. Few men living have such power over audi- 
ences, and although the radio is with us, this gift is not yet to be 
despised in a Presidential campaign. In the first place, Reed’s 
physical appearance is impressive. He is sixty-seven, but there is 
not a trace of feebleness in his spare, erect frame. He is lithe 
and muscular, the hardy product of a hardy race. A finely- 
chiseled profile, keen gray eyes, a firm and thin-lipped mouth, and 
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hair that lies upon his long narrow head like thick frost, make up 
the portrait of a Roman Senator. His mien is grave, his voice the 
best in the Senate, and his gestures few and full of dignity. 
Among distinguished figures, his is the most distinguished. And 
what a wizard with words! 

Every speech begins as a lawyer’s argument. Carefully he 
defines the issue. Slowly and impressively he marshals the 
evidence. Fact piles upon fact, circumstance joins with circum- 
stance. In this business no man has more skill. The edifice 
mounts with perfect symmetry. Then the summing up—the 
peroration. Imperceptibly the grave voice has risen to menacing 
heights. The suspense has become terrific. Beneath knitted 
brows the gray eyes flash, the ruddy countenance has assumed a 
deeper flush, and the right arm is upraised as if to hurl a thunder- 
bolt. The tones of outraged righteousness and affronted decency 
crash and roll, and Jove speaks while cowards quail and the 
ungodly crouch low in the obvious hope that their presence will go 
unnoticed. It is a grand spectacle. 

In Reed’s rhetoric there is not the Grecian purity of Lincoln’s 
speech, nor yet the ornate and gorgeous beauty of Ingersoll’s 
orations. In comparing him with the great orators of the past, 
Patrick Henry is the name that occurs. Like Henry he is bold 
and audacious, adroit at comparisons, trenchant in phrase. Reed 
is forever crying: “Give me liberty or give me death!” To him 
every river is a Rubicon—and he crosses them all. A distin- 
guished journalist once called him the satirist of the age, likening 
him to Dean Swift. The comparison is hardly apt. Reed is no 
fancy swordsman; rather he is a gladiator sheathed in steel, whose 
valiant blade cleaves a helmet from plume to chin at a single 
blow. He asks no quarter, and he gives little. 

From the political standpoint, Reed has a perfect background. 
Born on a farm, left fatherless at an early age, he ploughed the 
fields, harvested the crops and cared for the stock to support his 
mother and an army of small brothers and sisters. He studied 
law at nights, entered and won debating contests, married young, 
and went into politics. After doing his full duty by his mother 
and her family, he left Iowa for the greater prospects of Kansas 
City. He had been chairman of his county committee before he 
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was old enough to vote. In Kansas City he continued his activ- 
ity in behalf of the Democratic party, and less than twelve years 
after his arrival there, was elected Prosecuting Attorney. 

During fifteen months in this office he made an amazing record, 
which now is cited against him as often as it is cited in his favor. 
Out of two hundred and eighty-seven cases, he obtained two 
hundred and eighty-five convictions! This is frequently adduced. 
as evidence that Reed has a “prosecutor’s mind”. It has been 
said that he carried this habit of mind into the Senate, and that it 
explains his numerous and savage attacks on Hoover, Mellon and 
others. The fact is, however, that Reed is equally forceful and 
adroit as a defender. He himself has somewhat minimized his 
unparalleled record as a prosecutor by explaining that he dis- 
missed cases which did not seem to be well founded, and by re- 
calling that he came into office as a “‘reform” candidate, when 
corruption was rife and vice was bold and widespread. 

His reputation as an oppositionist, however, will not down. 
Thousands who followed Woodrow Wilson to the last will forget 
that Reed supported every measure which Wilson submitted for 
the prosecution of the war, and remember only that he was largely 
responsible for the defeat of the League of Nations. They ignore 
his powerful advocacy of tariff reduction, the direct election of 
Senators, the Farm Loan Act, the Ship Purchase Bill and the 
Adamson Law; his fight for the confirmation of Justice Brandeis, 
his investigation of the “lobby”, and his support of Wilson’s 
Mexican policy; they can think of him only as the man whom 
Wilson from his death bed called “‘a marplot”. 

In 1920 they turned the full vials of their wrath upon him, and 
for a time appeared to have completed his political destruction. 
Both houses of the Missouri Legislature passed resolutions 
condemning his course of action. The Democratic State Con- 
vention refused him a seat among the “big four” delegates to the 
Democratic National Convention at San Francisco, and that 
gathering put the crowning touch to his humiliation by denying 
him a seat as an ordinary district delegate from Kansas City. 
He was an outcast, a pariah, an excommunicate. To all outward 
seeming, he was through. 

If the Woodrovians who formed the “ Rid-Us-of-Reed Clubs” 
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had not been so determined to execute their vengeance upon the 
Senator, he might, indeed, have been through with politics. Asa 
matter of fact, he had made up his mind to retire in 1922 and 
reénter the practice of law. For one thing, he likes to practise 
law, and for another, he was “broke”. But the hot eagerness of 
his enemies to heave him out left one of “Jim” Reed’s tem- 
perament no choice. He rolled up his sleeves and launched 
into a stump-speaking campaign about which Missourians still 
talk. 

It made a four-alarm fire seem like the final peep of a dying 
canary. He recanted nothing, added to what he already had 
said, denounced his primary opponent as the “Administration 
valet”, and told the voters that if they wanted a toady, a coward, 
a bootlicker or a messenger boy in the Senate, they had better 
vote against him. 

Whereupon, with blood-curdling whoops and ferocious ad- 
monitions to “Hit ’em again, Jim!” they renominated him and 
then reélected him by the greatest majority of his career. It did 
not matter that a large element of his support came from the 
“wet”, Wilson-hating, German Republicans of St. Louis. Re- 
gardless of whence or whom, there was an abundance of them. 
Today the Democrats, leaders and privates, who were so busy 
letting his blood in 1920, are for him almost to a man and woman. 
Reed not only whipped them—he made them like it. He not 
only made them accept him for another term as Senator—he now 
has their fervent support for President. It was one of the great- 
est come-backs since Samson’s. 

What, therefore, Reed intended to have been the mellow after- 
math of his public career—years spent in the leisurely and digni- 
fied trial of occasional important lawsuits—has actually been the 
period of his greatest and most spectacular battles. For the last 
three years he has been, as one editor said, “‘almost single-handed, 
the effective Democratic opposition in Washington”. He led the 
fight against the World Court so effectively that President 
Coolidge was glad to ditch it at the first excuse; he fought the 
Mellon tax bill in 1926 when the leaders of his party were content 
to let it pass in exchange for a few ripe personal plums, and he 
conducted an investigation of Prohibition which undoubtedly did 
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more to discredit the Anti-Saloon League than all other attacks 
on it combined. 

To crown it all, he obtained—largely through his ability to cow 
those who would naturally oppose him—authority to carry on the 
inquiry which resulted in the exclusion of Senator-elect Frank L. 
Smith of Illinois, and Senator-elect William S. Vare of Pennsyl- 
vania, from the Senate. It was a superb piece of investigation, 
which he followed up with a masterly constitutional argument, 
and it supplied his party with the best lot of campaign material 
which has come into its possession since Teapot Dome boiled and 
gushed. 

Will he be a candidate for President? He is a candidate for the 
nomination now, and if I know anything about Reed and the 
temperament of his loyal supporters, that candidacy will wax 
more vigorous and vocal hour by hour. If Governor Smith can- 
not be nominated, Reed is the natural heir to the Smith strength. 
He is “wet” and he is anti-Klan. Some of his most effective 
speeches in the last year have been indictments of bigotry. 

What kind of a President would he be? There, at least, is one 
question which can be answered with certainty. Read the life of 
Andrew Jackson. 

















STATE vs. CHURCH IN MEXICO 


BY BISHOP PASCUAL DIAZ 
Of Tabasco, Mexico 


SINCE coming to this country, after having been expelled from 
my own beloved land, I have realized as never before the extreme 
difficulty of one people understanding another, even though their 
boundaries are partly only a river and partly an imaginary line. 
Struggles with the language, so different from my own; attempts 
to penetrate the psychology of the people, so admirable yet so 
utterly diverse to my experience; the daily ordinary dealings with 
men and women of every class and religion, have all been factors 
in confirming this conviction. They have also made me see how 
difficult it must be for the American people to understand the 
Mexican, how strange his customs must seem, how obscure his 
motives, and how unexpected his reactions to given circum- 
stances. 

It is with this in mind that I welcome an opportunity to set 
forth, with malice toward none and with sincere respect for 
truth, the point of view of the Church on a struggle that has been 
waged acutely in Mexico for nearly two years. In doing this I 
will base my statements on documents and facts, the official 
declarations of the two parties to the dispute, the laws and Con- 
stitutions of Mexico, and the acts of Government and Church. 

First of all, I would like to premise one or two axiomatic 
truths. : 

This struggle is not one of personalities. Above and beyond 
the bitter sayings and doings that such a situation always engen- 
ders, there is a serene plane of principles which are at variance. 
I can say for my part as Secretary of the Committee of the Mexi- 
can Episcopate that nothing but the compulsion of principle 
would have forced us to close the churches in Mexico and thus to 
deny to a whole people the consolations of their religion. 

In point of fact there are two philosophies at grips today in 
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Mexico. According to one of these, all rights enjoyed by citizens 
are derived from the State; they are a free gift by the community 
as such, they do not exist inherently in any individual or any 
group of individuals, and accordingly they can be revoked, or 
substantially curbed, at will by the State, which in practice 
means the Government of the State, though these two are not 
the same thing. Thus, beside the individual, the family, the 
school and the Church are all completely subject to the State in 
all things. This philosophy has found its flower in modern days 
at Moscow, for whereas its Nineteenth Century practitioners were 
stubbornly capitalist, the Bolsheviki logically added the right of 
property to the list of all the other rights residing in or deriving 
from the State, seeing no reason why it alone should be excluded. 

The other philosophy professes that there are certain rights 
which reside inherently in the individual, the family, etc., and 
may not be destroyed by the State, which as represented in its 
Government exists solely for the purpose of protecting them. 
This is the theory which I read clearly in the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, and which, I am told, is the constant idea 
behind the decisions of the American Supreme Court. It hap- 
pens also to be the theory usually held by Catholics, and cer- 
tainly held by those of us who, because of it, necessarily stood out 
against the Mexican Government, whereas the other theory to a 
greater or less degree was espoused by those who followed 
Carranza in the so-called Constitutionalist movement of which 
he was the titular head, and of which Obregon and Calles are the 
successors. It is, therefore, the clash of these two philosophies 
which has caused the turmoil in Mexico these many years. Let 
us see how this clash has worked out in practice in the religious 
world. 

In itself the Mexican Constitution of 1857, which was in force 
until 1917, was a sort of compromise between the theory of 
extreme State supremacy and the facts of Mexican civilization— 
if one sets aside the “Laws of Reform,” added to the Constitution 
in 1873. The makers of that Constitution did not admit, for 
instance, that the Church had any inherent rights by virtue of its 
Divine foundation. Nevertheless, they conceded to it certain 
rights, as if they were inherent. By a legal fiction, they granted a 
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juridical personality to the Church, so that it could own property, 
recover damages in law, defend its spiritual mission against 
aggression, conduct schools, be made the recipient of a legacy, 
dispose of property, and perform all the other acts which modern 
civilization concedes to any corporate body duly organized for a 
specific and legitimate purpose. 

The Constitution of 1917 stripped the Church of every one of 
these rights, in general by denying to it any juridical personality, 
and in particular by a series of prescriptive and proscriptive 
regulations, which I shall relate in detail, and which were cal- 
culated in effect to reduce it to the condition of a mere appanage 
of the State. 

This Constitution sets up absolute separation of Church and 
State, denying to Congress the right of establishing or prohibiting 
any religion whatever (Art. 130), and conceding to every citizen 
the right of professing, according to his conscience, any religion 
(Articles 24, 180). I will simply remark at this place that it is no 
part of the doctrine of the Catholic Church that where in a given 
country there does not exist religious unity, as in Mexico at 
present, there should be union of Church and State. This we 
expressly announced in our collective Pastoral of April 21, 1926, 
at which time we also said explicitly that for this reason not only 
were we not protesting against the above provisions of the Con- 
stitution, but that we accepted separation as the practical solu- 
tion in the circumstances. The clash, therefore, did not arise 
over this point, as has sometimes been assumed. 

This Constitution, however, went much farther than to decree 
mere separation of Church and State, and it is here the conflict 
took its rise. For it is one thing to separate Church and State; it 
is another to subject one of them to the other by law. Article 130 
explicitly denies to all Churches any juridical personality, their 
universally recognized guarantee of independence from Govern- 
ment interference in purely spiritual matters and of constitu- 
tional protection against an invasion of their rights. In its place, 
the Constitution declares that the Federal authorities are em- 
powered to exercise in matters both of worship and of external 
church discipline “the intervention which shall be designated by 
the laws”. Later I shall show how the Enabling Act, a legisla- 
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tive decree framed and promulgated by the Executive, inter- 
preted this intervention. 

In consequence of this provision, the constitutional restrictions 
imposed on ministers of religion will not cause surprise. Clergymen 
are not to be recognized as ministers of religion, but as simple mem- 
bers of a profession, with important restrictions. ‘They must be 
Mexicans by birth; their number in any locality may be limited 
by the State Legislatures; they are declared by the mere fact of 
their profession to have forfeited all their political or civil rights 
(Articles 82, 55, 59, 180: 3, 27). Their activity as ministers of 
religion is “‘fiscalized’’, that is, their control of church premises is 
a State function, shared by them with ten others, residing in the 
vicinity, or must be altogether transferred to other hands (Art. 
130). A Mexican citizen, therefore, who becomes a clergyman, 
loses his legal existence as a citizen. Moreover, ministers of 
religion are restricted entirely to the “secular” clergy, for vows 
of religion and Religious Orders are altogether proscribed (Art. 5). 
It should also be remarked that these provisions do not apply 
exclusively to the Catholic Church, but to all religions alike. 

In the provisions concerning marriage, public worship, educa- 
tion, the press, the church edifice, and church property in general, 
the same spirit predominates. Marriage is declared to belong to 
the civil power exclusively, and has only that validity which this 
power grants it (Art. 130). If it were merely declared that a civil 
ceremony is necessary for marriage to obtain. its civil effect, there 
would be no complaint from the Church, of course. As for public 
worship, it must be carried out entirely in the interior of the 
church edifice (Art. 24), a peculiarly vexatious restriction in a 
country with Catholic and Latin traditions. Moreover, even in 
the interior, worship is subject to the intervention and supervision 
of the civil authorities (Articles 24 and 130). 

Education is declared to be free (Art. 3), a remnant of the 
former Constitution; in spite of this, however, religious education 
is forbidden in all primary schools, even in private ones, and these 
are subject to Government authority, not only in matters of 
hygiene, safety, etc., but also in curriculum, number and quality 
of instructors, and so on. The power of conducting primary 
schools is absolutely denied to religious bodies, while no institu- 
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tion of higher learning conducted by a religious group can have 
any official recognition for academic degrees or credits (Articles 
3, 130). 

It is forbidden for any periodical or newspaper which can be 
considered sectarian by its programme, its title or its ordinary 
tendencies, to make any comment on national political affairs 
(Art. 180), even when these latter concern denial of fundamental 
rights. 

All church edifices are declared to be the property of the Na- 
tion, and the Federal Government can convert them to other 
uses (Art. 27), while new ones can be erected only by authoriza- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, and they in turn become 
property of the State (Art. 130). The churches are likewise to 
be deprived of ownership of Bishops’ houses, parish houses, 
seminaries, asylums, colleges, convents, and all institutions of 
private benevolence (Art. 27). A clergyman becomes incapable 
of inheriting any property, except from his immediate relations 
(Art. 180), and the Church may exercise no ownership over real 
estate or the income from real estate (Art. 27). 

For infraction of the provisions of Article 180, which, as will 
have been noticed, is the principal one in this matter, no one may 
enjoy the right of trial by jury. 

From the years 1917 to 1926, this part of the Constitution 
remained inoperative, since no Enabling Act had been passed, and 
no penalties imposed, and though many extra-legal vexations 
were suffered, there was relative peace. In the latter year, how- 
ever, President Calles, who had succeeded General Obregon in 
1924, took steps to remedy this defect. On January 7, Congress 
handed over to the Executive extraordinary powers to make 
legislation by Presidential decree. On June 14, the decree on 
religious infractions was signed, and it was promulgated on July 
2, to take effect July 31. 

This decree-law imposes heavy fines and imprisonments on 
those who violate the above mentioned provisions of the religious 
legislation. It expels all foreign clergymen; it dissolves all 
monasteries and convents; it forbids anyone to wear any garb, or 
badge, even the Roman collar, distinctive of a clerical calling; it 
proceeds to the immediate confiscation without indemnity of all 
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church edifices, parish houses, schools, colleges, hospitals, etc., 
and their conversion into public buildings; for purposes of its 
prohibitions, it defines clergymen as all who give religious instruc- 
tion to anyone, even in private; and it defines as religious bodies 
all pious associations for religious purposes, even without vows; 
and it punishes anyone who should presume to criticize acts of the 
Government, even of local mayors. 

Previous to this, the Government had already set as a condition 
of being allowed to exercise the priestly ministry, the duty of 
inscription in the municipal register, and it had severely reduced 
the number of priests allowed in each State. Thus in the State of 
Jalisco, with 1,000,000 Catholics, only 250 priests were allowed; in 
Oaxaca, with the same population, only 30; and in my own dio- 
cese, Tabasco, only five priests were allowed, and then only on 
condition that they marry, which effectually expelled the Church 
from that State. 

Probably the best way to help Americans to visualize the state 
of things such legislation has brought about in Mexico, is to 
suggest what effect it would have if it were passed in the United 
States. By decree of the President, not by an Act of Congress, 
such organizations as the Anti-Saloon League, the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, and the 
Federal Council of Churches, would be suppressed; no clergyman, 
Protestant or Catholic, would be allowed to vote in any election; 
all private primary schools would be closed; foundations, such as 
that of Trinity Church, in New York, would be confiscated; 
periodicals, like the various Christian Advocates, would be re- 
stricted to printing strictly religious news and editorial opinions; 
all parish residences and annexes would be confiscated; and, by 
the same ratio to population, ninety per cent. of the clergymen 
in the country would be expelled from the ministry. 

This comparison, however, was not necessary for the readers of 
this Review to understand why Church leaders in Mexico 
resisted this legislation. The spirit in which it was conceived is 
clear enough; it was designed to render it impossible for the 
Church to carry on. In fact, practically every means at the 
usual disposal of religion is taken from it: the ministry of 
the priest is converted into an agency of government, with every 
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inducement to the weak and unfaithful to go into schism; the 
training of the priest is made impossible, with seminary schooling 
suppressed; the recruiting of educated men to the priesthood is 
checkmated, since Catholic colleges are deprived of scholastic 
standing, and hence must die out; no missionaries may be brought 
in from abroad, while the training of little ones in parish schools, 
which experience shows is the great bulwark of sturdy faith and 
future religious practice, is stopped entirely. 

The defense ordinarily made of this proceeding is that it was 
necessary in order to keep the Church out of politics, by which is 
meant, I suppose, to keep the Bishops and priests from interfering 
in the government of the country. But even if this were neces- 
sary, it was not necessary to go to such extremes in the other 
direction, namely, of State interference in the Church. The fact 
is, however, well known and easily verified, that no such necessity 
existed; since 1857, and even since thirty years before that, a 
period which covers the whole era of Mexican Independence, the 
opportunities for the Church exercising political influence have 
been nil; in recent years they have been less than nothing, for the 
Church has dragged on in a state of extreme subjection and 
poverty. 

Shortly after the restrictive regulations went into effect, the 
dispute, as usually happens in such cases, crystallized in the pub- 
lic mind around one point, and one which, perhaps, is not so 
easily explained to the American mind. It concerned the in- 
scription of the priests in the local municipal register, as a condi- 
tion of their being allowed to continue their ministry. If this 
measure had been designed merely as a census operation, there 
would probably have arisen no objection. Both sides, however, 
understood it as much more than this. For one thing, it was a 
preliminary to a wholly unjustifiable limitation of clergymen at 
the will of the local authorities. But even more than this, there 
entered in the question of principle, so dear to the Latin mind 
and so much more important to it than mere external legal forms. 
This registration was undoubtedly intended by the Calles Gov- 
ernment as a sign and symbol of subjection of the Church to the 
State in purely spiritual matters, and the acceptance of it as an 
act of surrender, and still further, of secession from the Catholic 
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Church. Anyone who doubts this may read the debates of the 
Constitutional Convention on Article 180. The answer of 
the Church to the declared will of Calles to enforce the will of the 
Convention was the closing of the churches, but not—and be it 
sharply noted—as a purely political gesture to bring Calles to 
terms, but as a measure of compulsion, to avoid continuing them 
in circumstances which would have been tantamount to secession 
from Catholic unity, which in the eyes of all Catholics would be 
gravely sinful. This fact was undoubtedly known to Calles when 
he took this initiative. 

Apart from this question of principle, however, I think I have 
said enough to indicate that the purpose of the religious legislation 
of the Social Revolutionary party in Mexico was a blow aimed not 
particularly at the Catholic Church, but at all religion impar- 
tially. About the execution of the legislation I have purposely 
refrained from speaking. Suffice it to say that it has been done 
with extreme brutality, more than fifty priests to my personal 
knowledge having been killed in a year, after a mock court 
martial, or, more often, no trial at all. In every case, their crime 
was to have attempted to continue their priestly ministry. In 
some cases their good name was even taken away from them 
along with their life, for they were falsely accused of having taken 
part in revolutionary activities against the Government, and 
forged confessions were not unusual. 

In closing, I would like to return to my first words. The 
philosophy which animates the anti-religious legislation in Mexico 
is as much opposed to American political ideals as it is to Catholic 
principles, and is in fact the source, on the Mexican side, of all the 
difficulties which have arisen between the two countries. More- 
over, that same philosophy is being constantly spread through 
Latin America and constitutes a menace that cannot be ignored 
by any lover of peace or good government. 
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CUBA’S PLACE IN THE SUN 
BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


One of the most significant features of the sixth conference of 
the Pan-American Union was one of the least referred to in public 
utterances. I would not say that it was one of the least recog- 
nized and appreciated, for it is scarcely conceivable that it was 
not greatly to the fore in the mind of every member of that gather- 
ing. But because of its character it was fitting and desirable that 
it should not be exploited. There are things that are too impor- 
tant and too precious to be advertised with sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbal. 

The reference is to the formal and international establishment 
of what we may call, in the familiar phrase of world politics, 
Cuba’s place in the sun. And that place is to be regarded, and 
doubtless was regarded silently and privately by the members of 
the Conference, from three points of view; independent of each 
other, yet correlated and codrdinate. These are that of Cuba 
herself as an individual nationality, that of her relationship to the 
United States, and that of the regard in which she is held by the 
other members of the Pan-American Union. 

The unhesitating acceptance of the Cuban capital as the place 
of meeting gave international emphasis, then, to the fact that, as 
the American Congress precisely thirty years ago declared, with 
significant purpose taking the words from our own Declaration of 
Independence, “‘the people of the Island of Cuba are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent”; and also to the comple- 
mentary fact, stated at that same time and by that same author- 
ity, that the government and control of the island are to be left to 
its people. Of those facts no thoughtful Cuban today has the 
slightest doubt. There may have been doubts, and even more 
than doubts, at one time; though chiefly, I assume, fostered and 
fomented for sinister political purposes. Today they are as 
foreign to the Cuban mind as they were at that epochal noonday 
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hour of May 20, 1902, when over the Government Building in 
Havana the American flag was hauled down and the Cuban flag 
was raised. Cuba feels her sovereign place in the sun to be the 
peer of that enjoyed by any other State that has hitherto provided 
the meeting place of a Pan-American Conference. 

Nor is appreciation of that fact less complete and convincing 
on the part of the United States; albeit it was not effected save 
after a prolonged and strenuous struggle and after the almost 
unique performance of the abandonment of what might be re- 
garded as little less than a traditional policy. More than a 
hundred years ago John Quincy Adams, as Secretary of State, 
enunciated as a principle and practically the purpose of this Gov- 
ernment that, in the fulness of time, Cuba should and would be 
annexed to the United States; and from 1823 down to 1898 in- 
numerable efforts toward that end were made, some in this 
country, some in Cuba itself. I prefer not at this time to recall 
how considerable a proportion of Americans, and indeed how 
many Cubans, held to that purpose in 1898 and thought that they 
saw in our war with Spain assurance of its fulfilment; or the un- 
scrupulous and desperate propaganda and conspiracies which 
were conducted to that end; or yet the identity of the United 
States Senator who, when the American flag was raised in token 
of occupancy above the Government House in Havana, exultantly 
exclaimed, “That flag will never be hauled down!” It was 
indeed not an easy matter to secure adoption of that self-abne- 
gatory fourth section of the Act of Congress authorizing military 
intervention. But it was adopted; and it was fulfilled. And 
Cuba’s place in the sun today vindicates before the world the good 
faith of the United States of America. 

I would however recall, for the sake of a salutary lesson, the 
tremendous ado that was raised, in both Cuba and the United 
States, over our insistence upon the treaty and the amendment to 
the insular Constitution which defined and established the rela- 
tions between the two countries. The speeches that were made, 
the newspaper articles that were printed, the books that were 
written and published, constituted an agitation contrasted to 
which the present fuss over our Nicaraguan policy is as a tempest 
in a teacup to a Caribbean hurricane. But it all passed, and to- 
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day that instrument is seen to be absolutely innocuous so far as 
any impairment of or menace to Cuban sovereignty is concerned, 
and yet to have been an indispensable bulwark of strength and 
stability to the Cuban Republic and perhaps the chief cause of its 
happy exemption from evils which have too often beset some of 
its colleagues in Latin America. Of its wisdom and justice, 
Cuba’s place in the sun also affords abundant vindication. 

There remains the point of view of the other American Repub- 
lies, in some respects the most important consideration of all. 
For it is impossible to forget the cries of “‘ Yankee Imperialism!” 
which in recent years have been too frequently heard in some of 
those countries—though usually, as there is ample reason to 
believe, of alien inspiration and incitement. It is unwelcome to 
recall them, but it is worth while to do so for the sake of the com- 
plete answer to and repudiation of them which are given by the 
unhesitating acceptance of Havana as the place of meeting of the 
Conference and the recognition of that city as the capital of a 
truly sovereign State. Nowhere has there been a suggestion that 
Havana was not as truly the seat of national sovereignty as 
Mexico City, or Rio de Janeiro, or Buenos Aires, or Santiago. 
Nowhere has there been complaint that the United States exerted 
any greater influence there, because of the location, than it had 
done in any of those other capitals. 

And yet it must be apparent to everybody from the Rio Grande 
to The Horn that if “‘ Yankee Imperialism” was to be or could be 
manifested in any country of Latin America, it would be in Cuba. 
That island is—save for Mexico—the nearest of all to us, and the 
most isolated from its neighbors. It is visited by more Ameri- 
cans, is the home of more Americans, and is the scene of more 
American business enterprises and of the investment of more 
American capital, than any other; perhaps more than all others 
put together. There were the historic utterances and incidents 
to which I have referred. There was the earnest and persistent 
effort of Spain herself, in the making of the peace treaty, to have 
us take the island for our own, as we did Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. There were the counsels of some American states- 
men of “light and leading”’, as well as the devious machinations 
of sordid but not uninfluential speculators. There were innu- 
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merable provocations, temptations, opportunities. I will not 
say that there was ever any real danger of the United States 
annexing Cuba, for, in the last analysis, I do not think that there 
was. But I will say that for many years there was a nearer ap- 
proach to such danger than there was in the case of any and all 
other Latin American States; and that since “‘ Yankee Imperial- 
ism” has not been oppressively exercised upon Cuba, it is simply 
fantastic folly to look for its exercise elsewhere. Surely Cuba’s 
place in the sun must make such logic of events clear and convinc- 
ing throughout the whole Pan-American Union. 

What else? I have already mentioned the governmental 
stability which Cuba has enjoyed, and have said that it has been 
largely due to the influence of American relationships. But it 
has not in the least degree been due to American dictation or co- 
ercion; in witness of which the historic record is eloquent. Once, 
indeed, we did intervene in Cuban affairs, for the maintenance of 
peace and constitutional order; but we did so at the formal re- 
quest of the Cuban Government. And then what happened? 
Under that temporary American occupation the very man against 
whose revolutionary activities our intervention was directed was, 
with our ungrudging acquiescence and approval, elected and 
installed as President of Cuba, by the will of the Cuban people! 
Again, on another occasion, at the request of the Cuban Govern- 
ment, our Government warned a prominent Cuban agitator to 
cease his revolutionary propaganda against that Government, in 
this country, under pain of arrest; yet only a few years afterward 
welcomed that same man as Cuban Ambassador at Washington. 
It would be impossible more strikingly or more convincingly to 
demonstrate the benevolent impartiality of America toward the 
political parties of Cuba, or the fidelity with which we have left 
“the government and control of the island to its people.” 

I trust that without any invidious reflection upon other Re- 
publics I may point out that Cuba, despite a few revolutionary at- 
tempts, and despite some very impassioned and acrimonious 
electoral campaigns, has been free from the violent intolerance 
thathas unhappily been observed elsewhere. When, following the 
disturbances of 1906 and the American intervention, José Miguel 
Gomez became President, there was no murdering, no proscrip- 
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tion, no exiling, of his political foes. When again in 1917 ex- 
President Gomez and Carlos Mendieta attempted a revolution of 
an atrocious character, and were defeated and captured by Presi- 
dent Menocal, there were no savage reprisals. The army officers 
who had been guilty of treason were indeed tried and sentenced, 
as the law required, some to death and some to life imprisonment. 
Yet not one of those sentences was executed, but all were com- 
muted or annulled outright. And when years later ex-President 
Gomez died, he was accorded all possible honors of a State funeral 
by an Administration which he had conspired to overthrow. It is 
not too much to credit that tolerant, humane and magnanimous 
spirit largely to the example and influence of the “Colossus of the 
North”; to which I may add, If that be “ Yankee Imperialism,” 
make the most of it! 

There are other things which the briiliant illumination of 
Cuba’s place in the sun must make obvious to Latin America and 
to all the world. In these thirty years the death rate in the city 
of Havana has been reduced from thirty-three to eleven in the 
thousand; from one of the highest to one of the very lowest in the 
world. The population of the island has increased from 1,572,- 
845 to about 3,500,000. Illiteracy has been reduced from more 
than sixty to less than twenty-seven per cent. of the population. 
The number of public schools has risen from 635 to 3,364, and the 
number of pupils from 40,559 to 377,475. When America in- 
tervened in Cuba the total value of all real estate in the island was 
assessed at only $323,641,895; upon it there were mortgages 
amounting to $247,915,494; leaving an equity of $75,726,401, or 
about $48 per capita of the population. I have not at hand sta- 
tistics of the present valuation and wealth of Cuba, but I should 
be greatly surprised if the figures were not more than ten times 
as great as thirty years ago. Today United States capital is 
invested in Cuba to the amount of a billion and a quarter dollars. 
Those figures are eloquent of the wealth and prosperity of the 
island. But they are even more eloquent of American confidence 
in the stability of the Cuban Republic and its Government, seeing 
that Cuban law affords the only protection enjoyed by that 
enormous sum. 

Such is the sovereign State that has been developed almost 
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within sight of the shores of the United States, and in an inter- 
course with and influence of this country which have not been 
imposed upon it but have rather been sought and solicited by it. 
It is to be doubted if in all Latin America there is an equal show- 
ing of substantial progress, or a superior showing of civic integrity 
and national stability. The flag of Lopez and Tolon, unfurled 
more than three-quarters of a century ago, was made, in its 
physical fabric, in New York City, but for one-third of that time 
it has been as independently Cuban as that from which its colors 
and design were taken is American; and President Machado, after 
more than four centuries the latest successor—and more than 
successor—to Diego Velasquez, stands peer among the world’s 
heads of sovereign States. That is the significance of Cuba’s 
place in the sun; a significance trebly reflected back upon the 
points of view from which that status is observed. To Cuba 
herself, it is a confirmation of the intelligence and zeal with which 
she has worked out not merely her own salvation but also what 
we may without exaggeration call her beatification. To us, we 
are content and grateful to have it a vindication of our disin- 
terestedness and good faith, against the groundless and senseless 
imputation of ‘Yankee Imperialism”. To all the rest of Latin 
America, between which and us the Pearl of the Antilles serves as 
a liaison agent, let us hope that it is a triumphant assurance of our 
desire to see all those Republics, equally with Cuba and ourselves, 
enjoying places in the international sun. And if the place of the 
‘Colossus of the North” at times seems greatest and foremost, it 
is after all only that of primus inter pares, bestowed upon it by 
the logic of age, of population and of geographical extent. That, 
I take it, though it be not so much as mentioned or hinted in the 
Agenda, is not the least of the lessons of the sixth Conference of 
the Pan-American Union, at Havana. 
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NEWSPAPER CANNIBALISM 
BY JOHN HUNTER SEDGWICK 


By this time the general public knows about newspaper con- 
solidation in the United States and its superficial effects, but not 
all see that consolidation is only a name for a group of problems 
directly affecting the people. This process, much in view during 
the last few years, has been well called “‘newspaper cannibalism ”’, 
though “newspaper Malthusianism” perhaps describes more 
accurately an operation that suppresses some newspapers that the 
rest may be better nourished and have better chances for survival. 
That, at least, is the substance of the argument for consolidation. 

Consolidation is hard to attack from the strictly bookkeeping 
point of view, and in this age of elaborate industrialism it would 
be a trifle superior to pretend that, whatever else it ought to be, a 
newspaper is not a business enterprise. A newspaper must pay 
its bills; business is certainly business; but when the views of the 
counting room have been stated most unanswerably, are they in 
fact unanswerable? They are not, because the counting room, 
though honest withal, does not understand what serious effects on 
the public may result from such a purblind conception as im- 
mediate profit and loss. The best, least academic critics of con- 
solidation have been working journalists who know what they are 
talking about, and they are explicit that it increases the risk of 
defective news, makes real comment a thing to be dodged, and 
accustoms the public to accepting mediocrity. They assert that 
the public is less than ever encouraged to think for itself by a 
daily press which shirks the duty of independence, and the posi- 
tion of which has become one of never displeasing any customer. 
This is not factitious; if we look about we see too much reason 
for it in the tacit limitation of real discussion and real fact gather- 
ing, accompanied by a sterilization of thinking and a docility of 
acceptance that as the population increases stand out more and 
more. 
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Consolidation did not create these evils to the State. It has 
but concentrated them and changed some of the labels. Loud 
gratulation resounds that politics no longer influence as they did, 
and we can believe it. Tweedledum, however, has been suc- 
ceeded by Tweedledee in the shape of advertising influence; per- 
haps not so vicious as politics, but no help to real backbone. If 
advertising does not feed the newspapers, that grateful work must 
be done by the ravens. Nor does it mean much that the modern 
newspaper is a “capitalistic enterprise”, while the way that 
capital is used means a great deal. It means not much to say 
that newspapers are no longer institutions, because so long as they 
are newspapers they must be institutions; whether ill or good is 
another matter; but while their current publicity persists, in- 
stitutions they will be. 

In Erastus Corning’s day, there was not much idea of the 
public service corporation, but today it is well understood. In 
its fundamentals and scope the daily newspaper is an institution, 
whatever terminology may say to the contrary, yet we see it 
lopsided with advertisements and not giving the enlightenment 
it ought. There is no doubt that the public likes to read adver- 
tisements; we are all curious save for a chilly few; nevertheless 
there must be some thinking, and there must be discussion 
that is not hobbled, two objects attainable only by less inter- 
ference with the writing staff; but the limitations upon this 
increase. 

There follows less edification for readers, no matter what the 
business management may say. The close connection of this 
limitation with consolidation is plain; no consolidation is wrought 
to spread some great moral or political doctrine; it is effected to 
make more money, and that depends upon advertising, the art 
of making people buy things. When a newspaper says what 
interferes with that process, business is halted and the advertiser 
intimates that his feelings have been wounded. No threats are 
made, the editor or newsman is seldom kicked in the face, but 
he is given to understand that if he continue froward, he must 
leave the ship, and in economic midocean this has inconveniences. 
More, consolidation having been effected to do better business, 
the limitation already existing in the unconsolidated press marks 
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itself the more in the consolidated and the stereotype becomes 
wider than ever. 

The more honest the conviction of the counting room of its 
uprightness, the more unwholesome becomes its attitude toward 
the public intelligence, unless we admit that free discussion has 
become impossible. The criticism of consolidation shows an 
uneasy consciousness of the sterilization of thought, and when we 
ponder the needs of this country, nothing more dangerous can be 
conceived. The number of independent dailies grows no larger; 
as organs of opinion they decline. It avails nothing to mourn the 
Conscript Fathers, and there are plenty of able journalists, but 
can these make head against the sophistries of a mechanized 
culture, or must they be backed by the soul hunger of the adver- 
tisers? Clever men are easy to find, but when their vocation is to 
write what they do not think, the result does not edify them or the 
public. 

This good material should be used not to shampoo the public, 
but to make it sit up and think as individuals at a time when herd 
thinking threatens the American scheme. Advertisers have not 
as much influence as some think, but they have too much if you 
want good newspapers. Does the American press care to be 
better than it is? Are the thunderous attackers of boobs justi- 
fied? There are excuses for both. The grave nobilities which 
newspaper owners and advertisers permit themselves have at 
least the virtue of being funny, while we are bound to sympathize 
with the boob-hunters’ objection to a diet that becomes thinner 
with consolidation. 

But the hunters forget apparently that they are dealing with a 
public saturated with advertising propaganda. In consequence 
of this, with some honorable exceptions, the dailies do not prac- 
tise independent comment, and it must be looked for in the 
weeklies and monthlies that say what they think and give facts 
as they are. They do not have the circulation of the dailies, 
nor the compact direction of the consolidated which ensures 
such an efficient job of cuttlefishing, and in so much are handi- 
capped, but their outspokenness is their achievement. Their 
existence means that an important part of the American public 
craves independent discussion and wearies of the stencil products 
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of mechanization. You may not agree with what these periodi- 
cals say, but you are benefited by its being said. It has im- 
proved the ventilation. 

Americans’ faith in machinery makes them confound the in- 
sensate with the thinking, and to attribute impossible qualities to 
crass matter. They often forget that the machine’s purpose is to 
dispense with thinking, though much thought has gone into its 
creation, a fact visible in the condition of the press. The sug- 
gestion that this condition arises from the development of a 
machine age, only touches a symptom. It does, however, raise a 
question whether as the machinery increases intelligence may not 
be improved out of existence. It is not within my province in 
this paper; but the picture of a couple of million people smothered 
in their own fat is not encouraging. It is more cheerful to think 
that for the moment mechanization is needed to make a huge 
population something like homogeneous, and that the daily 
papers feel this need. But either view does no good unless 
Americans understand that this mechanization can be only a 
means, not an end, all the more as the mechanists and the con- 
solidators say it-cannot be avoided, as though speaking for all 
time. The answer is that it must be avoided. 

How deal with the “octopus”? The desperate remedy of 
State owned newspapers has been suggested, as well as endowed 
newspapers, but the bottle feeding of endowment would come out 
a bad second to the bottle feeding of consolidation. As it has 
ever been, the remedy is with the individual, who must suffer the 
pains of alertness to the common interest. So long ago as 1909, 
speaking of evils that now are but multiplied, Mr. Hamilton Holt 
saw that “personal integrity”, character, was the real remedy. 
It is. It must strengthen newspaper owners and staffs to with- 
stand the money influence of advertising. It must brace the 
public to conceive its need and to see that free discussion is a 
right, not a defiant luxury. When Mr. Robert R. McCormick 
said not long ago that “individually, most people rail at the 
newspapers of today; collectively, they will not tolerate any other 
kind,” he was accurate within certain limits, but he showed how 
weak this sense of integrity, of character, has become on both 
sides. 
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There are voices beside that of “‘business”’, but the public often 
seems to hear no other. What the consolidators really mean is 
not that there was no money under the old system, but that more 
can be made under the new; and there you have the milk in the 
cocoanut. 

When the public itself loses its fear of money, newspapers will 
lose their fear of advertisers, and we shall have more respect paid 
to intelligence in chronicle and comment. Problems may not 
be as grave as in 1789, but they are too grave to be waived away 
with a balance sheet, unless mechanization is to destroy thought’s 
airy freedom. There must be in this practical country a habit 
of practical knowledge through information on the evolution 
of the body politic. There will always be public opinion of 
sorts, but what we need is an intelligent public sense of what is 
going on, its meaning for today and still more tomorrow. In the 
absorption with immediate results which affects us all in this 
busied world, we overlook the danger of sterilizing our thinking 
functions and the slavery it brings. No doubt I shall be ridiculed 
for saying it, but when Americans find that money does not come 
first, public opinion and comment will take on shape and quality, 
In the mean time, it will profit to remember that the future has a 
trick of arriving quickly. 











NEWSPAPER MASS PRODUCTION 
BY ROY W. HOWARD 


As a nation we Americans love to be menaced. Like poor re- 
lations, menaces are something we have with us always. Life 
would scarcely be complete without them—normalcy would be 
impossible. And we must have variety, for menaces, those of 
the sort which threaten our life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, are ephemeral. Their vogue is for the most part short- 
lived, and styles change. We newspaper men know. The truth 
compels admission that, taken by and large, we have been rather 
frequent menace merchandisers ourselves in times past and pres- 
ent. Now we are by way of being hoist on our own petard. 

The very latest thing in national menaces is the “chain” or 
group operation of newspapers. You have probably never felt 
the menace—and you more probably never will—but you are cer- 
tainly destined to hear a great deal about it in the immediate 
future. Two thousand daily newspapers in the United States 
are concerned. Some are proponents of the idea, some are oppo- 
nents, but all are interested, because the group operation idea 
is obviously only in its infancy and is certain to spread. Even 
though the true journalist insists upon viewing his vocation as a 
profession, as the editorial effort most certainly is, the task of 
producing daily newspapers successfully is today a most complex 
operation, involving the superimposing of professional efforts 
upon a solid business foundation. 

The business aspects of the operation are amenable to every 
economic law that determines success or failure in any other line 
of commercial endeavor, and with the realization of this fact has 
come the development of the group operation of individual prop- 

‘erties—scientific mass production (one of the chief elements in 
our present day prosperity) applied to newspaper making. 

Some of the criticism of the menace of group ownership is, un- 
doubtedly, sincere. Mere™magnitude in an enterprise suffices 
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to terrify a certain type of mind. Some of the criticism is merely 
the result of misconception and misunderstanding, but most of it 
is the result of self-interest, born of the reactionism that opposes 
all progress, and of the not uncommon fear of modernized com- 
petition. 

But, regardless of its inspiration, the criticism is of the menace 
of what may happen, rather than of anything that has happened. 
In this connection, it is well to remember that successful and con- 
tinued chain operation of newspapers has been practised in the 
United States for a half century. 

Since the menace is not something which has swooped down on 
us over night, bringing new terrors and mysterious attributes, 
threatening unprecedented repercussions for which no antidote 
is known, we can at least take time to examine the phenomenon 
with calmness and dispassion. At most, its workings are evolu- 
tionary rather than revolutionary. By what it has effected, in 
way of change for better or for worse, it has cast ahead of it an 
easily traceable shadow of its future probable development. 

“Chain journalism,” as its critics prefer to designate it, is 
nothing more than the editing and operation of a group of news- 
papers in different cities by a single corporation, or by a group of 
corporations, with a centralized control. 

Chain newspaper operation needs no apology. Newspapers in 
the long run, almost without exception, succeed or fail according 
to their ability to serve the public interests of their community. 
What is true of a single newspaper is equally true of a group. 
That chain operation makes for financial stability, even critics 
of the system willadmit. This isa matter of first rate importance 
to the public which depends upon a newspaper for uncensored 
facts and free editorial elucidation of those facts. With financial 
stability and economic independence (granted the operation is in 
the hands of men whose sole interest is in journalism, men who 
are free from financial, social and political entanglements, as the 
successful group operators of the future are apt to be) comes a 
return to the fearlessness of the old time editors of the days before 
the production of a daily newspaper became a great and expensive 
manufacturing job. The temptation for a selfish or a sinister 
interest in the community, whether this influence be a banker, 
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a merchant, a politician or a public utility to bring pressure to 
bear on a newspaper solely dependent upon that community for 
its revenue, is naturally greater than is true in the case of a news- 
paper which is a unit of a strong chain with financial resources 
on call well outside the immediate zone of pressure. 

After all, the chief concern of a community is that the motives 
of its newspaper shall be unmixed and shall have no selfish or 
special interest to serve. If a newspaper is poorly written, of 
bad typography, inadequate in its news coverage or impotent 
in its editorial efforts, the public can quickly detect the weakness. 
A more insidious shortcoming and one which sometimes takes 
longer to detect results from the owner having a personal ax to 
grind. In chain ownership this latter tendency must inevitably 
be easier to detect. 

A frequent objection to chain ownership of newspapers is that 
it results in standardization. After all the answer to this indict- 
ment is to be found in whether the standardization process pro- 
duces a better product for a larger number of American people. 
The answer is found in the fact that in consequence of mass pro- 
duction methods. now employed by the big newspaper chains, 
millions of people in small communities and rural districts are 
receiving from their local press daily newspapers that exceed in 
completeness of world news coverage, in entertainment and in 
editorial value anything that was produced in the great metropoli- 
tan districts a generation ago. This tremendous advance in the 
development of the small dailies of the country, which is a direct 
result of syndication and chain operation, has, by a system of 
setting in action identical thought processes in all communities 
of the nation at almost identically the same time, annihilated 
provincialism in the United States and contributed to the devel- 
opment of a true American hegemony that is the marvel of the 
rest of the world. 

Production of a daily newspaper of today has become a complex 
job—the work of highly skilled experts. Chain operation enables 
the mobilization of this high priced talent at a minimum cost to 
each unit of the chain. The widely diversified editorial product 
of these experts presented in a modern newspaper constitutes a 
better mental diet than the newspapers of a generation ago which 
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were the undiluted reflection of the ideas, the ambitions and the 
prejudices of a single man, sometimes a genius—but only some- 
times. 

The passing of personal journalism is not a great calamity. 
If it has cost us some picturesque characters, and if we are being 
served with a less trenchant style of editorial, there are compen- 
sating advantages. In a great democracy such as ours the out- 
standing need of the hour is greater information and greater 
tolerance. Sincere efforts at enlightenment and education by the 
press are more important than self-appointed leadership. The 
public has no desire to see this country governed by its newspa- 
pers any more than it desires to see it governed by partisan 
political bosses. The frequently heard statement that the entire 
American press is losing its influence, is the veriest bunk. No 
newspaper in this country has lost any influence in the past 
generation that it deserved to keep. 

Two kinds of newspapers have rapidly and completely lost 
their influence. Newspapers edited by demagogues seeking to 
inflame public opinion and stampede mass action for their own 
aggrandizement, and newspapers willing to prostitute themselves 
in the services of vested interests and public exploiters have al- 
most completely passed out of the picture. Both of these types 
can be spared. 

The successful newspapers of tomorrow will be the ones which 
devote more and more of their energy to enabling their readers 
to think intelligently for themselves, and less of their efforts to 
attempts to do the public’s thinking for it. It may require an 
optimist to accept this statement, but I believe that thinking 
is coming into vogue. It even may become a popular fad. 
Certainly the journalist who fails to reckon with the heightening 
level of mass education and even mass intelligence in this coun- 
try, is due for a rude awakening. 

Journalism in America has always obeyed the law of the 
survival of the fittest. In this land where business is no longer 
forced to apologize for being “big”, provided it is accepted as 
honest and provided it functions with a decent consideration for 
public interest, the uniting of far flung individual newspapers 
into chains or groups, into effective organizations under single 
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corporate ownership, is as inevitable as the unification of various 
small railroads into great continental systems was a generation 
ago. The improvement in the service will be correspondingly 
great. The danger does not lie in the creation of national or 
sectional groups or chains. The danger for American news- 
papers of today and tomorrow lies in the tendency toward mo- 
nopolization of individual fields, or toward the elimination of 
competition and the subjection of a city or community to the 
dictatorship of a single publisher. Such a publisher, granted he 
has ability and means, is much more likely to become a menace 
when he seeks to crush or render impotent all competition in a 
restricted field, than if he takes a fair share of the business of a 
given city or community, recognizes the benign effect of compe- 
tition on both his business and his community, and transfers his 
surplus talent and investment to another field where a lack of 
competition and the arrogance of a would-be journalistic 
monopolist may tempt him. 

The Interstate Commerce laws were not aimed at consolida- 
tions of railroads which were non-competing. They were not 
designed to prevent building up of bigger and more efficient lines 
of business. They were designed to prevent consolidations 
which meant elimination of competition and the creation of 
monopoly. Chain newspaper development does not mean 
journalistic monopoly. It means elimination of economic 
weaklings; fewer but more virile ownerships. It means recog- 
nition of the passing of so-called personal journalism, which too 
often meant private journalism with private interests put ahead 
of public interests; private hates and private favors with partisan 
political obligations to be met before considerations of com- 
munity service. The development means that American jour- 
nalism, which with all its shortcomings is years ahead of that of 
any other nation on earth (England not excepted), has entered 
upon a new phase from which there can be no turning back. 

The supreme test of every group will be whether the dominant 
influence is editorial; whether service is put ahead of profit. 
Wherever this test is honestly met, chain journalism will offer 
no menace to any public or private interests. 
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OPEN YOUR MOUTH AND SHUT YOUR 
EYES 


BY GILBERT SELDES 


WHEN Voltaire remarked that there were so many religions in 
England and only one sauce, he failed to draw the natural con- 
clusion that in the course of time the sauce itself would become a 
religion. Whether this has happened in England, and accounts 
for the dullest food in the world, I do not know; in America, at 
least, eating, which was never a great pleasure, is now becoming a 
function in the cult of health. Like a great many other American 
cults, this has a strict morality, and its ascetics mortify the flesh 
in more senses than one. While the Continental European eats 
what is good to eat, we eat what it is good for us to eat; the 
esthetic and the moral attitudes were never more sharply in 
opposition. We go further than that at times, and eat what is 
good for others and refuse to eat what causes harm to cows and 
swine and chickens; we eat out of duty to our bodies or to God or 
to nature; we eat as often and as hastily as our other affairs per- 
mit; we eat less meals than we like at the command of dieticians, 
and live on miraculous foods shot at us from magazines and news- 
papers. We eat to grow fat, to grow thin, to become rich, to 
become beautiful, to achieve success in life, to encourage or 
destroy a warlike spirit, to become pure in heart—and our 
street cars and press and billboards are so cluttered with adver- 
tisements for digestive remedies that in comparison with a 
Frenchman who eats what and when and how he likes we seem to 
be a nation of dyspeptics. 

The enormity of American meals and the beginning of eating 
cults are coincident at the very beginning of the Republic. At 
the age of sixteen, Benjamin Franklin read a book recommending 
a vegetable diet, and in the interest of economy lived on boiled 
potatoes or rice, hasty pudding, a biscuit or a slice of bread, a 
handful of raisins or a tart, and a glass of water. He saved 
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money and had more time for study “in which he made the 
greater progress from that greater clearness of head and quick 
apprehension, which generally attends temperance in eating and 
drinking.” (Flat as this statement is in style, it deserves notice: 
it is one of the very few moderate statements ever made on the 
subject of dieting.) The kind of eating which the infant Re- 
public enjoyed was really shocking, and it is not surprising that in 
the first half of the century the Reverend Sylvester Graham was 
in demand as a lecturer on “‘How to Eat” and books were pub- 
lished called Dyspepsy Forestalled and Resisted. Ham and beef- 
steak appear morning, noon, and night, protests Mrs. Trollope, 
who disliked everything in America, “. . . They insist upon 
eating horrible, halfbaked hot rolls both morning and evening. 
. . . They are extravagantly fond, to use their own phrase, of 
pudding, pies, and all kinds of ‘sweets’ . . . but are by no means 
such connoisseurs in soups and ragouts as the gastronomes of 
Europe.” There was, we learn from Americans themselves, 
always meat for breakfast, sometimes two meats, and potatoes 
and condiments and hot cakes and perhaps eggs and cheese; the 
dinner was not less hearty, and supper, which might have been 
light, usually had cake and pie. Morris Birkbeck, a favorable 
English critic, mentions a morning repast consisting of coffee, 
rolls, biscuits, dry toast, waffles (which he explains for his English 
readers), pickerel salted, veal cutlets, broiled ham, gooseberry 
pie, stewed currants, preserved cranberries, butter and cheese; 
and adds to our dismay that for all this, for himself and three 
children and for oats and hay for four horses, he paid six shillings 
and nine pence. It is no wonder that Americans at that time ate 
swiftly and in utter silence. 

The 1830’s were a period of upheaval in America during which, 
under the violent driving of religious revivalists, an hysteria of 
reform passed over the Northeastern States to culminate ten 
years later in Mormonism, in the fanaticism of the Millerites 
expecting the last trump, in the first great temperance move- 
ment, and in the spiritual wives of the Oneida Community. 
Naturally the food we eat did not escape criticism, and the 
question was almost immediately involved in our typical moral- 
ity. Edward Hitchcock, who later became president of Amherst, 
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fought against dyspepsia because it produced nervous maladies 
which had an unfortunate effect on the religious character of 
society. Graham based his dietetic laws primarily on the as- 
sumption that God created man “with a perfect constitutional 
adaptation to the state in which He first placed him”’; the state, 
that is, of vegetarianism. He stood on the Bible record that God 
spoke to Adam and Eve of herbs on the face of the earth and of 
trees, and said “‘to you it shall be for food”, and claimed that 
“‘the highest degree of intellectual and moral cultivation and 
refinement ”’ is favored by a natural dietetic regimen. The fanatic 
Asenath Nicholson, who ran a temperance boarding house in New 
York before she took the Bible to Ireland, announced that “the 
assembling of troops in the harlots’ houses” would never cease 
until “the riotous eating of flesh” should come to an end. 

At Oberlin College, which was founded by revivalists, the fifth 
article of the covenant was “that we may have time and health 
for the Lord’s service, we will eat only plain and healthy food”, 
and enthusiastic students lived for a whole year on graham wafers 
“cracking some of the hardest with a hatchet”. Giving up tea or 
coffee was a sign of Christian grace, and Oberlin was not the only 
college which turned to Grahamism. At Williams the students 
formed an association abstaining from tea and coffee and using only 
thesimplest food; at Lane Seminary, where Lyman Beecher taught 
theology, it was the wish of the students to dispense with all 
luxuries “‘and to live on the principles of Christian simplicity and 
economy”. 

In Marysville, Tennessee, an added significance was given 
to the programme of simplicity by the announcement that 
“‘we wish our ministers free from dyspepsy and liver complaint’. 
The famous Angelina Grimke, who freed all her slaves and be- 
came a worker for suffrage and abolition, not only rejected all 
animal products, but all foods produced by slave labor as well. 
And Mrs. Finney, the wife of the celebrated evangelist, received a 
letter from a girl who “could live comfortably on bread and 
water, if necessary to promote health or advance the cause of 
righteousness”. This morality of eating is of course still familiar 
in the sentimental argument which manages to keep pace with the 
scientific argument for vegetarianism. In the notes to Queen 
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Mab, Shelley has given the humanitarian (if that is the word) plea 
with great vehemence, and in The Revolt of Islam, 

Never again may bird or beast 

Stain with its venomous streams a human feast. 

In addition there was the transcendentalism of diet as there is a 
New Thought of eating and a Yoga. In the philosophical vein, as 
Horace Greeley presents it, Graham taught that health is the 
necessary resylt of obedience and disease of disobedience to 
physical laws, from which we deduce that we have only to dis- 
cover the moral discipline of nature and subject ourselves to it in 
order to be always well. In accordance with this transcendental 
philosophy Graham rejected the system of breadmaking in which 
flour is bolted, separating the coarser from the finer particles, as 
he held that procedure to violate the democracy of nature. 
Graham’s Science of Human Life is long forgotten, but his name is 
still used ‘for the bread made from this unbolted flour. Its 
virtues have been challenged. In the progress of milling the 
valuable elements which Graham insisted upon retaining have 
been reincorporated into white flour. And besides, according to 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson, Graham’s brown bread was a delusion 
from the start. He had read some of Liebig’s analyses of food 
stuffs and discovered that nitrogen was given a higher rank than 
starch; and as brown bread had a greater proportion of nitrogen 
he decided that it must of necessity be the better and white bread 
by equal logic must be the cause of universal dyspepsia. Graham 
went further and became a propagandist for oats and barley and 
corn in opposition to wheat, and made there the same scientific 
error; for while it is true that the coarser grain contains more nitro- 
gen, it is more important that the white wheat bread contains 
nitrogen in precisely the most acceptable form in which the 
human body can absorb it and the other cereals do not. 

Another element in Graham’s morality was the protectionist. 
For some reason all imported spices were found injurious to the 
human frame and imported sweets as well, so that it was not 
really nature which was to be trusted, since nature supplies salt 
and pepper and sugar and butter at various points; it was nature 
as found without the aid of ships or mills or churns. Graham 
touched here on the dietetic morality which is the source perhaps 
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of the most common prejudice and the one with the least scientific 
expression—namely that costly foods are “bad for you.” The. 
dietetic reformer has always marked the economy of his proposed 
diet. The Apollo of temperance reforms, Dr. Diocletian Lewis, 
who was as much as any single man responsible for Prohibition in 
this country, and was a pioneer in gymnastics and bean bag 
throwing, and lectures to young men about sex, proposed a capital 
table for ten cents a day. It included six cents’ worth of hulled 
Southern corn, with a little milk for both meals—he advised but 
two—on Sunday, five cents’ worth of beef stew for one of Fri- 
day’s meals, and, on Saturday, a riotous dinner consisting of half 
a small lobster (cost three cents) with hominy salad, coarse bread 
and one cent’s worth of cracked wheat and milk. Dio was not a 
vegetarian, but he had the moral sense highly developed. Like 
all other reformers of diet, he implied that the cheapness of a food 
was proof of its goodness, and exhausted a fine vocabulary of 
moral abuse on foods which only the rich could afford. 

The morality which banished certain foods from the table was 
not satisfied. The next step was to make permissible food as 
tasteless as possible. Where meats were permitted, sauces and 
gravies were not, as if the simplicity of “‘its own juice”’ sanctified 
a dish and an appropriate sauce corrupted it. There was ob- 
jection also to “‘mixing together heterogenous substances in the 
stomach at the same meal”’,—a forerunner of the mono-diets of 
our own time,—and the palatability of hot drinks was held 
against them because they “‘were relaxing to the solids of the 
body” and because cows fed exclusively on hot still-slops lost 
their teeth at the end of two or three years. 

It would be very easy to use the history of American food fads 
as the basis of a study in American morality. The notable thing 
in all the reforms of the early period is their Kantian morality: 
the reformer looked for the moral quality of the food in itself. 
The dietician of today calls himself scientific; his moral bias is 
none the less discernible—it is part of the cult of the individual. 
Between these extremes there rose the ethical dieticians. It was 
a golden age when teachers of vital magnetism and magnetic 
healing could assure us that, thoughts being things, we can im- 
prove the quality of our food merely by thinking it into a higher 
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plane, and serious compilers of dietary laws urged us to swallow 
a happy thought “with every morsel duly masticated”’ in order 
to avoid indigestion. Importers of Oriental mysticism assured 
us that there was a mysterious principle, called Prana, in ordi- 
nary food, and that this Prana fed the nervous system just as 
proteins and carbohydrates fed the digestive systems; acquisition 
of Prana depended upon thorough mastication and on noble 
thoughts. Above all the ethical vegetarian reappeared in new 
glory, assuring us that his principle did not mean a diet of vege- 
tables “but the living on foods which tend towards vitality (vegeto: 
I vitalize, I give vigor to),” and so assured us that the use of milk 
and eggs “is another plane of ethics” and, asking us to choose 
between the primitive savage and the modern scientist, bid us 
eat fruit because “ethics are pleading with a voice growing daily 
in force as in sweetness, for a realization of the dreams of prophet, 
poet, and painter alike—pleading for the incoming of the Golden 
Age of Humanity when the lion, in man, shall lie down beside 
the lamb, and no longer thirst for its flesh and its blood—when 
affection shall take beneath the human egis all that can suffer 
and feel pain, and when the kinship of all beautiful lives shall be 
recognized and reverenced.” 

There were the no-breakfast plan and the proposals of the 
fruitarians, and the water drinkers and the grape and milk and 
Salisbury meat cures, and the general principle of taking a single 
article of food at one meal or even for a considerable period of 
time. And a little bit earlier there was one of the greatest of all 
dietary systems which brought a strange immortality to one who 
dealt professionally with mortal remains, for Banting was under- 
taker to the royal family in England, comfortably installed in the 
shadow of St. James’s Palace. He had tried all things to reduce 
his weight—it was nearly three hundred pounds—and having 
failed, developed a system of his own. He went on a diet of lean 
meat and sugarless coffee and no starches, and lived happily and 
died an octogenarian none too fat. For years after his death, his 
son still received annually thousands of letters praising his father 
for the pamphlet in which he made public his system. There 
were of course prompt replies, and a German doctor, Ebstein, 
exactly reversed the system and fed his fat patients on fat. The 
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death of the Comte de Chambord, supposedly due to weakening 
under the Banting system, and the tendency of Banters to de- 
velop uric acid, were early parallels to our own disasters among 
the starving set in Hollywood. Banting was really in advance of 
his time—people were not yet eating for appearances, but for 
health. Before diet caught up to Banting there were to come a 
hundred new diets, raw foods, water cures, and starvations. 
There was also the day of fish for brain food and the day of Bul- 
garian ferments for an earthly immortality. 

Surprisingly in the midst of chaos there rose a man to say one 
clear and almost inspiring word about diet. He was not a 
scientist, and in the question of food as in other things he was 
something of a cult leader; yet what he said links him with hardly 
an intervening step to the most intelligent of all writers on food, 
Brillat-Savarin. For the importance of Horace Fletcher is not so 
much in his idea of mastication as in his profound belief in taste 
as the guide to diet. He had led a varied and interesting life. 
According to a brochure published by a manufacturer, Fletcher 
had been a gold miner in Mexico and was a marksman of inter- 
national repute, had studied art and managed opera companies, 
was a millionaire and a globe trotter, had been a newspaper cor- 
respondent living like a soldier of good fortune through piracy and 
riot and massacre. He was forty years old in 1889, a tired, fat 
old man, when he first heard of the rules William Ewart Glad- 
stone laid down for the mastication of food. For sixteen years 
Fletcher followed out and developed a system of eating, and in 
1905 he made his findings public. He had sloughed off nearly 
fifty pounds, regained his strength and his appetite for life, and 
had made the discovery which added the word “Fletcherize”’ to 
the language. As a newspaper joke and in common talk, the 
word meant only to chew a mouthful forty or sixty times; pre- 
cisely it meant that every mouthful should be chewed so long as it 
had taste, and Fletcher developed the idea further so that the 
taste of food became the criterion of the choice of dishes. 

There were secondary doctrines. One was that by proper 
mastication we reduced the amount of food necessary for health, 
and from that followed that one could live on eleven cents a day. 
Fletcher became a little fanatical about food, probably because of 
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the prominence it brought him, so that it was reported that he 
masticated nothing but potatoes during a period of fifty-eight 
days and frequently tipped the waiter fifty cents at the end of a 
meal costing forty cents. During the war he was a member of the 
Committee for Relief in Belgium, and temporarily at least taught 
some eight million people how to eat economically. He passed 
through the most gruelling tests under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Chittenden at Yale, and easily did all the exercises of the 
highly trained ’varsity crew, most members of which were about 
one-third his age. The only scientific objection sustained against 
Fletcherism was that it kept the digestive tract free from “‘rough- 
age’’, which it apparently needs as a spur to activity. The social 
objection to removing from the mouth whatever cannot be re- 
duced to a liquid is not the sort of thing which a good fanatic 
would consider serious. 

On the whole, Fletcherism had stood the test of time far better 
than any purely dietetic system. As late as 1918 Professor 
Irving Fisher published a minute survey of experiments in which 
evidence preponderantly favors Fletcher. Here, too, taste and 
appetite and instinct are given first place and “counting the 
chews” is banished as an unscientific fiction. Fletcherism was 
found to tend to, but not compel, a vegetable diet and only the 
excesses of both its theory and practice have been condemned. 

Although he was a cult-leader in the new thought, Fletcher 
omitted the moral tone from his work on food. He was not a 
moralist, and he was not an esthete of food, only a physiologically 
acute experimenter. The opportunity foran esthetic dietician was 
great, but no one took it except, possibly, the managers of “arty” 
tea rooms, who devoted their second rate zsthetic perceptions not 
to the food, but to the draperies and Breton bowls and silver 
much too ’cute. The American cuisine, according to trustworthy 
observers, went into a rapid decline in the first and second decades 
of the century; there were social and psychological reasons for 
this which hardly need to be canvassed. The misfortune was 
that there had never been a tradition of epicureanism throughout 
the country. In judging a country’s cooking it is necessary to 
consider the average restaurant and the average home; in a city as 
large as New York, there are enough exceptions to make dining a 
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great pleasure; in variety New York surpasses and in quality it 
very nearly equals the cuisine of Paris. But the abominable 
average, and the degeneration of Paris chefs when they begin to 
feed hundreds of indifferent diners in America, break down any 
claim that can be made for American cooking as a whole. The 
Frenchman, perhaps because of a long training in tasting wines, 
relishes his food with almost all his senses, including that of 
smell; in America it is unheard of to like the feel of foods, and to 
savor their fragrance is a vulgarism. Food is no longer eaten for 
the glory of God; it is now merely a means of sustaining life. 
Without a tradition of the pleasures of the table, America fell 
easily under the domination of the new dieticians—the slender- 
izers. Here we trace the influence of the couturier whose skeleton- 
ized mannikins show off clothes to the greatest advantage; after 
him obediently comes the producer of revues, proving his refine- 
ment by discarding the plump “pony” until any sign of fatness 
has become comic. 

The martyrs of the starvation diet have frightened the dieti- 
cians a little, but the tyranny of a slender figure persists. It is, in 
fact, part of the contemporary religion of self-development which 
issued from the aggressive portions of New Thought and from the 
religion of success. A slender figure is an asset of personality, 
like a good memory, a knowledge of the world’s best literature, a 
command of French, knowing which fork to use, and a sweet 
breath. Like these equally purchasable commodities it is not the 
outward manifestation of an inner truth; it is simply something 
put on—or put off. The high moral standards of the older 
systems of diet would condemn slenderizing as sheer counter- 
feiting; it is, in fact, a symptom of the new, but equally arduous, 
morality of the Ego. Like almost all the older systems, it has no 
place for taste; like them it has produced the most disagreeable of 
dinner companions. When the family of Bronson Alcott dined 
out they gnawed at apples and advised their hostesses to cast out 
putrid meats, substituting bowls of sunlight and platters of 
Platonic ideals; the modern fanatics moan for a lamb chop and a 
slice of pineapple and curse the day the potato was found to be 
edible. The absence of wine and the presence of dieters has made 
dining a purgatorial exercise. 
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The new diets are held in superstitious awe by their followers, 
and one hesitates to outrage the religion of one’s guests. The 
days are no more when tomatoes caused cancer and people carried 
a raw potato in a pocket to draw off rheumatism. The new 
superstitions are expressed in scientific language which has a 
habit of growing stale—and unscientific—before we quite know 
what its terms mean. We speak of calories, and find that science 
has forgotten them and is using vitamins. We catch up quickly 
with vitamins and find that although scientists can name them, 
they are extremely shrewd about declaring their qualities. A 
food may be rich in most desirable vitamins, it seems, yet be 
useless as a tonic, and we may stuff ourselves with calories and 
still fail to take nourishment. The sacredness of the celery stalk 
has been challenged, and there seems to be little left to say for 
radish leaves; and the problem of special diets to cure our ills or to 
prolong our lives seems still to be entirely academic. Like bald- 
ness and wrinkles, food is still in the hands of quacks. 

From time to time a scientist confesses his ignorance, lays down 
a few general rules, and says in effect, let your conscience be your 
guide. Each time this happens, I have heard, one pedant and 
one quack die in mortal agony, and a good man is made happy. 
For it revives the hope that Americans will return to taste—not 
to refined good taste, but to palatal and lingual taste—as the 
standard of food value. We are still incompletely mechanized, 
so it is not necessary for all of us to bow to the morality of the 
machine, abstaining from everything good because it does not 
make us productive; some of us are still fairly well, and do not 
need to take food entirely as medicine. There only remains to 
rediscover a certain frivolity which used to be the mark of supe- 
rior beings, so that we may become indifferent to the fact, if it is a 
fact, that the British Empire is due entirely to roast beef and 
Shaw’s intellect to the lack of meat in his diet. Then we can, 
with a snobbish complacency, fall back on Brillat-Savarin, not 
for his epigrammatic promise to tell us what we are if we tell him 
what we eat, but for a nicer meditation: 

“Tt is only intelligent men, especially, who hold gourmandise in 
honor; other men are incapable of an operation consisting of a 
series of appreciations and judgments.” 





MASK AND LASH IN CRENSHAW 
BY HAROLD W. STEPHENS 


I 


Now the name “Alabama”, through a romantic notion of 
Alexander B. Meek, statesman, author and poet of the middle 
Nineteenth Century, is generally, though mistakenly, thought to 
mean “‘Here We Rest”. The legend would have a long wander- 
ing and half famished tribe of Indians adopting the rich country 
which they had found within the confines of what is now Alabama 
as their own. And in token thereof their leader, planting his 
spear into the ground at a spot near where the Coosa and the 
Tallapoosa meet to form the Alabama River, signalized their 
journey’s end with a tribute to the plenty which graced the red 
clay hills and sandy bottom lands about him. 

The legend has received official recognition. Shortly after the 
Civil War it was taken as the motto of the State, and so remains 
today, despite those souls who would substitute for it ““We Go 
Forward” upon the silken scroll which streams from the mouth of 
the American eagle upon the State’s official seal. 

In truth, the ancient Indian brave may well have spoken as 
Mr. Meek related. But if he did it was with a not at all analogous 
intent. For “Alabama” has been defined by etymologists not as 
meaning ““Here We Rest”, but as a descriptive title approxi- 
mated by the English phrases “pickers of berries” and “ gatherers 
of vegetation”. And in recent days, when the State has acquired 
an unaccustomed notoriety, the original meaning remains in 
point—in the full innuendo of its dual import. 

In Alabama things have come to a pretty pass. From every 
section of the State—until their total is lost in confusion—have 
come reports of floggings: depredations of masked and robed 
bands of night riders, reputed members of the Ku Klux Klan. 
In Blount county there were trials and convictions. In Lauder- 
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dale county there were trials and convictions. In Jefferson there 
were indictments—and postponements. 

And in Crenshaw, where matters reached their head, where 
there had been brutal assaults even upon the persons of women, 
and where even a minister of the gospel was among the thirty-four 
men indicted for their perpetration, the State, after two defend- 
ants had been acquitted, found it necessary to discontinue its 
prosecutions—for the very obvious reason that it was apparently 
impossible to secure a conviction. 

Alabama, and particularly that section of it known as Cren- 
shaw County, has acquired a reputation. To national eyes it 
would seem that the crossed crimson bars upon her flag have 
undergone a metamorphosis: and emerged resplendent in the shin- 
ing scales of a Chinese dragon, symbolic of the Invisible Empire 
of the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. Her people, by repute, 
gravitate into two classes: those who flog and those who have been 
flogged. An acknowledgement of Alabama nativity is tacitly an 
admission of undue familiarity with the mask and lash. 

Indeed, passing motorists shun the State. Even those hardy 
individuals who tempt fortune in a Ford laden with babies and a 
bundled canvas tent, although they will journey over the State’s 
more prosperous highways, will not venture to cross the bound- 
aries of Crenshaw County. 

Even now, when the tumult and the shouting are effectually 
dead, it is true. Yet Crenshaw County is not, and has never 
been, even when the floggings were most frequent, a place of 
horror. Its people felt no fear at the approach of night. They 
did not crouch in terror listening to the footfalls of masked men 
with lashes in their hands. 

They went about their tasks in their accustomed way, living 
the lives and thinking the thoughts their fathers and their grand- 
fathers had before them. They faced the same problems: and 
met them in the same manner. 

And there, in short, lies the pith of how there came in Cren- 
shaw County a condition at which the residents of more urban 
sections stood aghast. The story of the rise in Crenshaw County 
of masked bands, who took law into their own hands to visit 
retribution upon the heads of those “‘the law couldn’t touch”’, is 
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the story of the lives and thoughts of the Nordic farmers who con- 
stitute the bulk of the county’s white population. And the 
story of the collapse of the State’s prosecutions is that of how 
those rural folk accepted and reacted to the revelation of the evil 
in their midst. 

Alabama: gatherers of vegetation and pickers of berries. In 
Crenshaw the berries were political, and those who would have 
picked them are those who have a taste for such fruit. The 
gatherers of vegetation were those country people whose thought 
and life bred a canker in the State. 

Your native Alabamian, especially if he chance to be of rural 
origin, is a stubborn individual, and one who hangs tenaciously to 
his conceptions of an idea. He is at once simple and shrewd, and 
to him the promptings of prejudice are stronger than those of 
reason. He has a love of personal liberty—in so far as he himself 
is concerned—and will brook no interference which he deems ar- 
bitrary. And he has a pride, which though it may not always be 
apparent on the surface, is deep and abiding. 

It was these attributes, and one other, which tried the Cren- 
shaw County flogging cases. Twelve jurors sat in the box in 
each case. They judged the cases fairly and honestly, according 
to their lights. There was evidence before them which would 
support either a conviction or an acquittal. But their action in 
acquitting the two defendants was.a reflection of their attitude, 
just as surely as the subsequent withdrawal of the cases “until 
such time as a different sentiment shall prevail” was a mirroring 
of the feeling abroad in the county. 

That their verdict should be one of acquittal was written be- 
fore the first case went to trial. 


II 


Crenshaw County was agog when in middle October a special 
Grand Jury convened to investigate conditions. Barely two 
weeks before, the first startling charge, that in Crenshaw County 
existed a veritable “reign of terror”, had been made by Attorney- 
General Charlie C. McCall. Sensation followed sensation in 
rapid sequence. Rumors pyramided. Men were arrested. 
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Attorney-General McCall was neither welcome nor unwelcome 
when he came to Luverne, the county seat, to present the results 
of investigations by his office before the Grand Jury. He was the 
dominant figure in the greatest episode in the history of the 
county. And thought, in the swift course of events, had not yet 
crystallized. 

The work of the Grand Jury was soon accomplished. At the 
end of five days it adjourned, after having found one hundred and 
two true bills against thirty-four men in flogging cases. In its 
report it denounced a condition of lawlessness which it had found 
to exist through certain sections of the county as “the evil fruit 
of evil leadership”, and charged the perpetration of the majority 
of the floggings which it had investigated directly to the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

But thirty-odd days later, when the Attorney-General returned 
to Crenshaw to take part in the trial of the cases, the situation had 
changed. The initial excitement had abated. And in the inter- 
vening weeks a very definite public opinion had formed. 

In Alabama, which has had State prohibition since 1915, it re- 
quired almost a decade before State officers could go into a rural 
county and make cases with a reasonable degree of certainty that 
a conviction would be secured. State officers are looked on with 
distrust today. Why? Because in the years before 1915, when 
there was local option, it was the county’s business to enforce the 
law; and your hidebound rural Alabamian, whose advocacy of 
local self government amounts to prejudice, deems the enforce- 
ment of the laws by the State an arbitrary transgression on his 
rights and liberties. The State officer is a stranger—and in rural 
Alabama the motives of all strangers are questioned. 

Now Mr. McCall was a ranking State official. Whether or not 
he had come into Crenshaw by request, as was true, had no bear- 
ing on the matter. That he had come at all was sufficient basis 
for a widespread belief that the prosecutions were an unwarranted 
interference in Crenshaw’s affairs. 

Attorney-General McCall is by no means universally popular 
in the State. In his onslaught against the Ku Klux Klan the 
motives of the Attorney-General, who was a Klansman at the 
time of his election and whose resignation from the order had 
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followed the report of the Crenshaw County Grand Jury, were 
dubiously commented upon. It was openly hinted that in the 
fight he sought a likely horse upon which he might ride into the 
Governor’s office, come 1930. 

In the course of their ruminations the people of Crenshaw con- 
tinued in their accustomed routine. And each observed that 
life about him followed its habitual channels. The fact gave rise 
to divers thoughts. 

For despite the fact that they, who were there, and had been 
there, could plainly see there was and had been no reign of terror 
in their county, the daily press continued to parade the accumu- 
lating detail of the misdeeds charged to the county. They were 
keenly aware of the notoriety which was being visited upon them; 
and resentful, for they were without weapons and could not de- 
fend themselves. 

Yes, they who lived there, and who were possessed of knowl- 
edge of what had really happened in the county, knew there was 
no reign of terror in the broad stretches of cotton land surround- 
ingthem. There had been some floggings, but they had not been 
frequent, and the number who had been beaten was small, a bare 
handful. And they, by knowledge and report, had not been 
wholly innocent: a country Magdalene, a shiftless white man, and 
a parcel of Negroes, among whom was a woman, of whose guilt or 
innocence no one was much concerned. There had been no 
terrorand no horror. They lived there. They couldsee. They 
knew. 

More and more the feeling grew that the affair was nothing 
more than a political gesture. It was outside interference, mali- 
cious in its nature, designed to further the political ambitions of 
the Attorney-General. That the dailies of the State carried 
screaming headlines, exploiting the news for its value, and scath- 
ing editorials charging a certain administrative laxity in com- 
bating the flogging situation, was construed as an attempt to 
discredit the administration of Bibb Graves, the Klan Governor 
of Alabama. Mr. McCall, of course, was leagued with the daily 
press. 

And that one on whom the suspicion of selfish motives 
was cast should come into their county, charge it with 
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general lawlessness and make its name a byword for horror, 
was galling. 

So when, on November 21, the State opened its first case, not 
many hours had passed before Attorney-General McCall found 
himself on trial. 

It came in this wise: 

The State, prosecuting one Shelby Gregory for an alleged par- 
ticipation in the kidnapping of Annie Mae Simmons, the Negro 
woman, who in July, 1925, had been abducted and beaten by five 
unmasked white men, introduced evidence of a confession. The 
voluntary nature of the confession was attacked by the defense. 
Gregory, on the stand, swore that he had been threatened and 
abused by the Attorney-General in jail. And Mr. McCall found 
it necessary to take the witness chair to testify in substantiation 
of his own evidence. 

Not a Crenshaw County jury that ever sat would have con- 
victed that defendant! 

The next defendant tried was Thaxton Miller, who faced a 
similar charge growing out of a severe beating given one Travis 
Bozeman in July, 1926. Twelve masked and robed men had 
taken him from a car as he returned from church. Miéiller’s 
counsel introduced evidence of an alibi, which was combated by 
the State. The defendant was acquitted. 

That night the Attorney-General withdrew from the cases, 
leaving all further prosecution to the solicitor who had requested 
his assistance. He was whipped; and frankly said so. 

That and more. For in the statement which he issued at the 
time of his withdrawal he flatly charged that officers of the State 
Law Enforcement Bureau—a contemporary State department 
exercising police powers—had shown themselves more zealous in 
the interests of the defense than in the prosecution. Hecharged to 
them an utter lack of cojperation with his department in its work. 

And as food for thought he disclosed that a copy of a report, 
made by officers of the Bureau to Governor Bibb Graves on the 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan in Crenshaw, had been found by 
his own men in the safe of the Exalted Cyclops of the Klavern 
whose activities were under investigation. And the day before— 
that speculation may have its guide posts—the contents of a let- 
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ter found side by side with the report in the Klavern safe had be- 
come public property through the medium of a subpcena ordering 
that another missive, to which it was a reply, be brought into 
court. 

The letter was from James Esdale, Grand Dragon of the Ku 
Klux Klan in Alabama, and was addressed to Ira B. Thompson, 
Exalted Cyclops of the Luverne Klavern, in whose safe it was 
found. In it Mr. Esdale stated that he agreed with Mr. Thomp- 
son that it was high time something be done “to bring the At- 
torney-General to his senses” and to let him know “that the 
people of Alabama elected him to run the Attorney-General’s 
office and not spend all his time around here working up police 
court cases against the Ku Klux Klan”’. 

Further, Mr. Esdale wrote Mr. Thompson, he would speak to 
Governor Graves on the matter, in doing which he felt full confi- 
dence that the Chief Executive would give his full coéperation 
“as he has so nobly done in the past”. 

The letter antedated the report with which it was found. 

Governor Graves, however, declined to speak concerning it. 
And Walter K. McAdory, Chief of the State Law Enforcement 
Bureau, also maintained silence. In consequence the suggested 
channel of thought remains to a high degree speculative. 

But the people of Crenshaw County, perhaps, were not in error 
when they read a political significance into the events occurring 
about them. The gentlemen concerned were Klansmen. The 
Klan was under attack. And it is a notorious fact that the 
acorns fall with the oak. 


III 


So it happened in Crenshaw County that the vaunted cases of 
the State fell flat. In their collapse not one word of evidence was 
introduced in court, nor was it submitted elsewhere, that the out- 
rages described by the Grand Jury had not occurred. Nor was 
there evidence which related to the Grand Jury’s indictment of 
the Ku Klux Klan. At the close of court the charges against the 
order stood unproved and uncontradicted: the evidence which 
constituted their basis a part of the secret records of the investi- 
gating body. 
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Calvin Poole, the Solicitor of the Second Judicial Circuit, the 
nominal prosecutor in the Crenshaw County Circuit Court, an- 
alyzed the situation which ended the State’s efforts in Crenshaw 
when he withdrew the remaining cases “until such time as a dif- 
ferent sentiment shall prevail in the county”. 

Attorney-General McCall had been tried in the stubborn 
minds of the white citizens of Crenshaw, and found guilty. His 
cases shattered against a stone wall of public opinion. 

Perhaps it was that he did not understand to the fullest the 
thought and life of the people on whom he must rely to obtain 
convictions, and their inevitable reaction to his work in the 
county. 

Before he left he understood. 

And by a patent example he was made aware of another funda- 
mental attribute to the make-up of the native, backwoods Ala- 
bamian, which no doubt played its part in the débacle of the trials 
and which certainly took a major réle in the enactment of those 
brutal events which he investigated. 

Shortly after his withdrawal from the cases, at about ten 
o’clock the same evening, he was in a car which drew up before a 
Luverne drug store. From the curb, while awaiting a package of 
cigarettes, he overheard a heated discussion between a group of 
seven or eight within. The subject of the debate was the right to 

flog. 

The thing speaks for itself. 




















FLAPPER VOTES AND LORDS’ REFORM 
BY JOHN GLADSTONE GRACE 


Quant and picturesque personalities, attired in freakish cloaks, 
ancient hats, beards and collars are sometimes seen flitting like 
shadows through the corridors of the Scarlet Chamber. No 
other institution is left standing which carries the mind so far 
back, almost to the twilight of time, as the present British House 
of Lords. Viewed from the constitutional angle, the British Em- 
pire is still in the making, while the House of Lords is obviously 
out of tune with the times. It is not wild anarchy’s call that 
threatens the Chamber of Peers. The status and standards of 
the British masses are rising. The age of class distinction as 
marked by dress is passing among men. 

At a recent conference in Ottawa of the nine Provincial Prime 
Ministers, they discussed Second Chamber reforms, but unani- 
mously disapproved of the abolition of either the Dominion 
Senate or House of Lords. In June, 1927, the British Peers 
themselves took up the question of revision and reconstruction of 
that ancient Parliament, when the vote stood two hundred and 
eight to fifty-four in favor of a “reasonable measure of Reform.” 
They would probably reject a Franchise bill lowering the voting 
age for women from thirty years to twenty-one. 

Need I recall history to show how women without votes rocked 
thrones, empires and dynasties? The American and Canadian 
women are keenly interested in the British campaign which prom- 
ises to turn on the votes of the young girls. The archives, vaults 
and closets of the ancient Peers may be pried open, and the six 
Queens of Henry VIII and the wives of George IV may pass in 
review. The House of Lords had high international recognition 
and was functioning when Marie Antoinette of France was exe- 
cuted for her follies, but then she ruined the old Bourbon régime. 
Nell Gwyn of England held sway over the Court of Charles II, 
and was popular with the Lords because she did not interfere in 
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politics. Shall the United Kingdom be ruled by women? They 
have a majority of the votes, but soldiers and women, in Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States, proved to be unpopular 
candidates. Premier Baldwin may have lost track of figures. 
It is officially announced that he will introduce a sweeping Fran- 
chise Extension measure. The Socialists of Europe cheered at 
the English Reform Bill of 1832, but it only added 200,000 new 
votes. Queen Victoria was alarmed at the “‘one man one vote” 
measure of 1884, which gave the franchise to over 1,500,000 new 
voters. The Labor party and its women organizations insist, and 
the Prime Minister agrees, that 5,240,000 young, irresponsible 
girls shall now be added to the voters’ lists. 

The United States Senate, while elective, was modelled large- 
ly on the lines of the British House of Lords. Fundamentally 
they are somewhat different, for the United States Senate, which 
divides Executive authority with the President, was created to 
protect the small States from the big ones. No more than two 
Senators are allowed by the Constitution to any State, and thus 
Nevada with only 77,000 inhabitants is equal to New York with 
eleven million population. The House of Representatives rep- 
resents the people, and the Senate the States. The Westminster 
Peers, and the Senators of the British Dominions, are appointed 
by the Crown for life, and are empowered to revise or reject all 
legislation except money appropriations. The Lords Spiritual 
comprise twenty-six Bishops, who are obliged to sit together, to 
wear sanctuary robes and lawn sleeves, the dress of the Estab- 
lished Church. The Lords Spiritual seldom take part in the de- 
bates, and contrary to the general impression in the United States 
and Canada, the Lords Temporal, or the lay Peers, look not with 
reverence but with disdain, more or less, on the Bishops. The 
hierarchy, with few exceptions, are the scions of obscure families, 
and are “baser born”, to use the expression of one who once 
occupied the Woolsack and was Chancellor of the British Ex- 
chequer in the blazing Scarlet Chamber. The British nobility 
is divided into five degrees of rank, and all are represented in the 
seven hundred and forty members of the House of Lords, viz: Duke, 
Marquis, Earl, Viscount and Baron. The Peers were almost 
unanimous in the decision to exclude all women from their House. 
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Death lurks, however, in the shadows of this grandmother of 
Parliaments, while libraries might be written on its dowerless 
deeds. It was the arrogant enemy of the Thirteen Colonies at 
the Revolution; the friend of the South in the Civil War; the ally 
of Spain to prevent the liberation of Cuba; but all was harmony 
in the cataclysm of 1914-18. The Lords opposed Confederation 
in Canada in 1867; and immediately after the Peace Conference 
at Versailles in 1918, when I began to advocate the founding of a 
Dominion Embassy at Washington, I learned that Lord (James) 
Bryce was about the only Peer who favored the project. In the 
days of anointed Kings their Majesties claimed the exclusive 
right to appoint Peers. However, a grave in Westminster Ab- 
bey, a seat in the House of Lords, or in the Senates of the oversea 
Colonies, too often represented money only. It is no secret at 
Downing Street now that Edward VII, when he was Prince of 
Wales, often codperated with Gladstone to prevent such imposi- 
tions. 

The British Empire is not a decadent power and shows nothing 
of age but its dignity. The world map-makers in 1926, engaged 
to determine the exact new British War boundaries in East 
Africa, Egypt and other countries, were appalled at its stupen- 
dous dimensions. Its solidarity has stood the greatest of all tests 
in the World War conflict. 

The destiny of the House of Lords was a paramount issue when 
young William Pitt first became Prime Minister of England. Its 
extinction was demanded. George III had appointed three hun- 
dred and eighty Peers inone year. Pitt inaugurated a new policy. 
He called to the Upper House a number of intellectual empire 
builders, soldiers, journalists, sailors, and a few of the despised 
“business men in trade”. The Lords were always exclusive and 
attempted to close the doors on Nelson and Wellington. The 
infusion of new blood by Pitt saved the institution. Premier 
Stanley Baldwin will now be obliged to adopt a drastic policy to 
meet the 1928 crisis. By a vote of 96 to 43 the Canadian House 
of Commons, in 1918, forbade any Dominion citizen from accept- 
ing titles or decorations of any kind. The Hall of Fame in the 
new Federal Parliament at Ottawa will honor real benefactors 
with statues in carven niches, but some of the domestic, racial 
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or religious heroes of yesterday, in marble and granite at Ottawa, 
Queen’s Park, Toronto, and Quebec, will fade and most likely be 
removed in time. 

Britain’s reverence for its Parliament is shown by the fact that 
there are two hundred more Members elected than there are seats 
in the House of Commons. No Government or leader would, 
however, dare the sin of vandalism in that shrine. Organized 
labor has been tamed to some degree since the War, but ex- 
Premier Ramsay MacDonald and his followers have no incense 
to offer before the present House of Peers, and would take re- 
sponsibility for its abolition. Delegations from the British na- 
tions beyond the seas, with well defined non-partizan jurisdiction, 
who would be acceptable to reformers, might be seriously con- 
sidered in the plan of reconstruction. Canada has long had repre- 
sentation in the House of Peers. Young Lord Shaughnessy of 
Montreal, who succeeded his father in 1923, and Lord Hugh 
Atholston, also of Montreal, are present-day members. Oxford 
called Dr. William Osler of Toronto and Baltimore (later Sir 
William) to be its Regent, while the Hon. Edward Blake, the 
founder of the Liberal party in Canada, became the acknowledged 
leader of the British Bar while practising in London, and sat for 
Longford, Ireland, in the House of Commons. The contem- 
plated reform of the Lords means elimination of all members who 
have been for more than two years absent; the extinction of the 
hereditary claim; recognition of geographical representation in 
the United Kingdom, and a revision of the privileges, rank and 
titles of Temporal Lords. The overseas delegates, if the plans 
carry, or meet the approval of Imperial authorities, might com- 
prise: twenty-five Canadians; ten Australians; seven New Zeal- 
anders; ten from India; five from South Africa; and one each from 
Newfoundland and the West Indies. The infusion of such new 
blood in the ancient temple of law, all distinguished men and a 
hundred per cent. British, would make for harmony, loyalty, 
enlightened industrial cojperation and consolidation without 
coercion. 
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THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
BY JOHN T. RODGERS 


To endeavor to draw a picture of the Library of Congress at a 
single sitting, would be not dissimilar from trying to bail the Po- 
tomac Basin with a tea cup. I shall therefore attempt nothing 
of the sort, but confine myself to reproducing, in so far as I may, 
something of the atmosphere which that stupendous institution 
conveys to a daily visitor. 

We learn from The Book of Washington, sponsored by the 
Washington Board of Trade, that “the collections and produc- 
tions of art in the Library of Congress contain the greatest mass 
and cover the widest range of any aggregation in the world”. 
This certainly can not be far from the truth—f at all. More than 
3,500,000 volumes are housed under the roof of the Library proper, 
and about 2,000,000 are under its supervision in other places. 

The original Library was founded in 1800, in pursuance of an 
Act of Congress. In those early years it was housed in the Capi- 
tol and consisted merely of a few rows of bookshelves filled with 
such stock references as Congress, in its wisdom, felt the need of. 
This modest collection duly perished in the general conflagration 
let loose by the British when they sailed up the Potomac in 1814 
and drove President, Congress, the Supreme Court and most of 
the city’s inhabitants to the woods. In the piping days of peace 
which followed the war, Congress found time to appropriate 
$23,950 for the purchase of Thomas Jefferson’s library, and thus 
the treasured books of the Sage of Monticello became the nucleus 
of the Nation’s library. Nothing, surely, could have pleased him 
more. 

The present building was begun in 1889 and finished in 1897. 
It was designed by two distinguished architects who, for the pres- 
ent purpose, shall be called Schwartz and Klotz. Schwartz was 
a German, and Klotz an Austrian. Many are the stories told of 
them. Schwartz, true to his heritage from the Fatherland, 
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cared little for the fripperies but he had a mighty love for a 
firm foundation. He visualized a structure which should be so 
kolossal as.to defy time, dynamite and all manner of invading 
English. He dreamed of walls thirty feet thick, steel vaults, 
subterranean chambers, secret passageways and goodness only 
knows what else. 

Klotz, bred in the traditions of fair Vienna, had other ideas. 
Foundation walls were necessary, no doubt, as were fire preven- 
tives, but these were, after all, for inferior minds to worry about. 
What he beheld in the Library of Congress was a heavenly con- 
fection of colored marble, dazzling mosaics, elaborately sculp- 
tured friezes, delicate little balconies—in short, a surpassingly 
gorgeous ensemble of color and design. 

Said Schwartz: “Dot man Klotz, he iss der craziest yet, mit his 
marbles und columns und statuvary. Vot hass dot got to do mit 
a library?” 

“Tausen’ teufel!’ moaned the wretched Klotz. “Dot man, 
dot Prussian Schwartz, hass der soul off a pig. He doess not 
know vot a liberry meanss. He vould buildt ’em a barn! Iss 
dere den no difference between cattle und Congressmen?” 

This distinction, which would appear to require no laboring to 
an enlightened mind, made not the slightest impression upon the 
stubborn Schwartz. After all, it was only twenty-two years since 
Sadowa, and memories are hard to kill. So the pro-architects 
glowered and muttered and railed at each other until it seemed 
as if the great work would be permanently postponed, and Con- 
gress would never get its fine library. 

At last, with the united efforts of the President, the Cabinet, 
the Fine Arts Commission and Standing Committees from both 
Houses of Congress, the two old gentleman were brought to- 
gether and managed to reconcile their differences so far as to 
evolve between them a plan for the building. The result of their 
labors now rears its massive bulk across the park from the Capitol. 
It preserves, in its lineaments and decorations, the model of a 
perfect compromise. Schwartz has his solidity: there are walls 
which seem to rival Gibraltar; there are huge bulwarks and tower- 
ing battlements; there are deep underground passages which con- 
nect the building with the Capitol. There are a heighth, breadth, 
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depth and thickness about the thing which fill the visitor with 
positive awe. But inside it is all as rich and fanciful as the fond- 
est dreams of good Klotz could wish for. There are marble 
halls and vestibules glittering with as many colors as the coat of 
Joseph; there are lofty columns springing up into vaulted roofs 
which swirl with a million paintings of Cupid-on-the-cloud; there 
are cunning little balconies which suddenly bring you to the brink 
of infinity. There are brazen statues of all the magnificoes that 
even Klotz could think of. There is, finally, his masterpiece, a 
proud golden dome, which gazes somewhat sarcastically at the 
bride’s table confection across the park. The building occupies 
three and one-half acres, with a present book space of eight and 
one-half. It cost, in all, $6,932,000; but it was worth it. There’s 
never been anything like it. 

As for the accommodations of the Library, who, could describe 
them! Everything which was ever put on paper seems to be 
there in in one form or another. Art, Literature and Science: 
music, painting, sculpture; poetry, prose, history; medicine, 
philosophy and mechanics—all are there, so that any American, 
even if he do not choose to run, may read. Out of those intermi- 
nable streets of books which stretch away on every hand from the 
great circular reading room can be whisked in an instant the 
accumulated wisdom of mankind. 

Humanity itself is there, in all its types and phases: the pale, per- 
spiring lady, laboriously doing an English essay for friend daugh- 
ter, at present “in conference” at a tea dance. . . . the austere 
prelate reading up on the life of a saint . . . the boozy, punctil- 
ious old gentleman who breathes heavily in your ear and apolo- 
gizes for everything under the sun but that . . . the aristocratic 
secretary of a radical Republican trying to get up a democratic 
speech in King George’s English, which will presently be delivered 
—to the Congressional Printer . . . the eye-glassed young man, 
obviously dedicated to some high purpose . . . nuns, priests, 
politicians and policemen. What a world it is! 

But the great fascination of the Library to one who is a con- 
stant frequenter is the personal discovery of those boundless 
riches as they reveal themselves to the prowler. There is the 
gigantic Periodical Division where the reader can obtain almost 
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every newspaper since time was, and where he will find laid before 
him every magazine from The Hibbert Journal to The Manure- 
Spreader. There is the great Map Division in which the ends of 
the earth are met and forever joined together. There is the su- 
perb Manuscript Division, containing, among thousands of other 
documents, the vast bulk of the Presidential Mss., from Washing- 
ton’s Diary down. Ranged around the Main Reading Room 
itself are alcoves stocked with standard works of reference in 
history, literature, law and science, where the casual reader will 
find more than his fill. 

But I am inclined to think that, after all, the most precious 
moments in the Library of Congress are those which, alas, could 
never be witnessed by mortal man. Long after the great bronze 
doors have been closed, and the lights put out, and the breath of 
the night watchman has distilled him to slumber, I suspect that 
the moonlight, pouring through the great front windows into the 
marble hall, would illumine many a powdered wig and catch the 
gleam of many a silver buckle. I am no spiritualist, and have 
never taken much stock in séances since my first experience, when 
something went wrong with the mechanics and the medium was 
anything but happy. Nevertheless, I certainly believe in ghosts. 
You can’t tell me that the Fathers of this Republic don’t keep 
a pretty sharp eye—yes, and a critical one, too—on these United 
States. Hence they must surely, from time to time, revisit the 
land of their greatness, or, as Byron would probably put it, 


Columbia, whom glory still adores, 
Where Coolidge reigns ’mid Borah’s constant roars. 


I picture a ghostly party of them arriving in Washington some 
night—say, from a tour through the Far West to inspect the 
latest developments in the Louisiana Purchase. I should like 
to play the part of the gentleman from Cook’s on that occasion. 
And I fancy they would make straight for the Library. The 
White House, with its typewriters and Presidential spokesmen, 
would bore them. (Where, I fancy they would inquire, is the 
President?) Congress would horrify them. (“‘ What, Sir, you 
ask us to listen to Thomas Hefflin—we, who have been accus- 
tomed to Thomas Jefferson? ”’) 
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No, I think they would feel most at home in the Library. 
There they would be surrounded by many precious mementoes 
of an immortal past. They would, of course, cover the main 
points of the Library museum. They would gaze upon the frag- 
ment of a bone said once to have adorned Christopher Columbus 
(anatomical location not specified). They would inspect the 
Beethoven originals. They would view the murals by This and 
the mosaics by That. But the end would find them grouped 
about a certain shrine where high in its golden frame hangs a 
yellowed document, fast fading from the sight of man. It begins 
with the phrase, “WHEN, in the Course of human events—”’. 
And beneath it, another document, no less priceless, which 
commences in words of thunder: 


We THE Prop te of the United States, in Order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this ConstiruTion for 
the United States of America. 


I seem to see little Madison, turning with his deprecatory 
smile to Jefferson, with the remark, “Apparently, Sir, we did our 
work well. Behold, the Union still survives!” I think I can 
catch John Hancock’s dry cackle as he peers at a signature still 
plain enough to be read without spectacles. And I am sure that 
gruff old John Adams would not let the occasion pass without 
retelling his favorite anecdote. I picture him turning to face 
the group and tapping the gold frame of the Declaration for 
emphasis while he recounts, with high and ghostly glee, the inci- 
dent of his reception, as the first American Minister, by George 
III: how, in response to the King’s well meant inquiry as to 
whether he liked England, he somewhat bluntly replied that his 
first attachment was to his own country; and. how old red-faced 
George instantly bellowed: 

“An honest man, Sir, will never own any other!” 





AFTER EIGHT YEARS 
BY FRANKLIN SNOW 


E1cut years have passed since the passage of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920. Eight years of rail progress and achievement 
have elapsed; an era of perhaps as epochal a change as the rail- 
ways have experienced since the days when transcontinental lines 
were in the making and stock speculations and peculations were 
an integral part of railway affairs. 

The Transportation Act was passed on the eve of the return of 
the railways to private control after two years and two months of 
Government operation. Unlike many industries which pros- 
pered inordinately from the war, the rail lines emerged from the 
wartime period bruised and battered, their rolling stock in poor 
condition, their credit shattered, their employees apathetic, and 
the payrolls padded by thousands of men and women, who had 
been added, perforce, to replace the more efficient workers who 
had left the service. 

The story of the railway rehabilitation of the last eight years 
has not been told. It is a story of change, of progress, of changed 
conditions, new ideals and ideas, of currying popular favor; a 
story which begins with the railroads’ earnings at so negligible a 
figure that few rail stocks were selling at par, and which concludes 
with the picture of today, when earnings are exceeding the billion 
dollar mark annually, when stocks of half a dozen or more systems 
are selling actually to yield only five per cent., when the public 
and the rail employees are, in general, sympathetic to the ambi- 
tions of the carriers, and when freight service has been so im- 
proved that the phenomenon of “hand-to-mouth” buying has be- 
come an accepted principle of trade in all industries. 

A new era has opened in railroading. The series of operating 
reports instituted by the United States Railroad Administration 
and the various financial statements required by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have made the affairs of the railways an 
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open book to all and the result has been of benefit to the carriers, 
in that it has increased public interest in their performances. 

The eight years since 1920 have not been such harrowing years 
as the railway publicity agencies in their pronunciamentos and 
the executives in their public addresses would seek to imply. It 
is safe to say that no major problem has faced the carriers in the 
period since private control was resumed. Rate investigations, 
the trend toward consolidation, the controversy over valuation 
methods, the changed method of adjudicating labor disputes, the 
introduction of improved safety appliances, the competition of 
the motor car—none have been questions which have retarded the 
progress of the railways toward financial stability, and the gloomy 
views taken by some rail executives concerning these problems, 
as they have arisen and moved swiftly across the picture toward 
their ultimate solution, have been rather the warped view of the 
individual so clésely associated with a business that he cannot see 
beyond the confines of his own enclosure than the broad attitude 
one expects from our so-called captains of industry. 

But the old order changeth, and with it the former type of 
railway executive has gradually faded from the picture. It 
would be interesting to speculate, did time and space permit, 
upon the effect which this change in management, and policies, of 
most of our great railways in the last eight years has had upon 
these systems. Can it be that the success which the rail lines 
have enjoyed recently is due in no small part to the influx of new 
executives, and that the relegation of those who refused to grant 
press interviews, who ignored the public sentiment, and who other- 
wise failed to keep abreast of the changing trend of conditions, is 
partly or largely responsible for the important changes of eight 
years among the railroads? 

For as one turns back the calendar and reviews the list of rail 
executives in 1920 and compares it with that of today, he will 
find only a corporal’s guard of the old army still on the job today. 
Budd, of the Great Northern; Loree, of the Delaware and Hud- 
son; Loomis, of the Lehigh Valley; Harrison, of the Southern; 
Kenly, of the Atlantic Coast Line; Pearson, of the New Haven; 
Gray, of the Union Pacific; Alfred, of the Pére Marquette; Gor- 
man, of the Rock Island; Holden, of the Burlington; Sproule, of 
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the Southern Pacific, and Willard, of the Baltimore and Ohio, are 
the only executives of the period at the end of Federal control who 
still hold the reins of the larger roads of the country today. And 
with a few exceptions, these men were among the more pro- 
gressive of the period about 1920, which may lend weight to 
the implication that only the progressive type of rail execu- 
tive can compete successfully with the current problems of rail 
management. 

The newer type of railway president is a young man of 50 years 
of age, quiet-spoken in manner, affable to all with whom he comes 
in contact, receptive to new ideas, appreciative of the aid which 
Labor—when approached in a coéperative rather than a pater- 
nalistic manner—can give to Management, aware of the definite 
values to him and to his company of advertising and of publicity, 
a gentleman, and something of a student. He may be a college 
man or he may not; the proportion in new elections of presidents 
runs at the approximate ratio of 50-50, and the results of college 
and non-college presidents seem to run at the same proportion of 
effectiveness and efficiency. But regardless of his past education 
and of the department through which he advanced to the presi- 
dency, the rail president of today must be something of a lawyer, 
a shrewd financier, have a common sense view of engineering, an 
understanding of rates and rate-making principles, and, above 
all else, be a diplomat. The qualifications of today denote the 
changes which have come over the railway world in the eight 
years since the passage of the Transportation Act and typify, as 
perhaps nothing else could do, the significance of the late A. H. 
Smith’s remark that “About ninety-five per cent. of this railroad- 
ing is human stuff, anyway.” 

It is inaccurate to refer to the railroads as a “problem” today. 
That a review of the past eight years in rail transportation brings 
out various problems which have reached, or are in process of 
reaching, amicable solutions, is evidence in itself of the fact that 
the railroads are in no worse condition, fundamentally, than 
numerous other industries which might be cited. But the rail 
industry is so vast, its operations so imperative to every one of us, 
its purchasing power so great and its functions so spectacular, 
that everything dealing with the railways is news. Hence, a deal 
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of material can find its way into the public press which some may 
term publicity and others propaganda, and which the Eastern 
papers delight in printing to denote on the one hand, the growing 
efficiency of the carriers and, on the other, the “‘problem” which 
the present allegedly low scale of rates imposes. (That publica- 
tions in the agrarian districts return these press statements to the 
senders, with their advertising rate-cards enclosed as an invita- 
tion to remit payment for the printing of these announcements, is 
no evidence that the statements, as such, are erroneous, but 
merely, that the press-agent has been over-enthusiastic in his 
plea for pity for the poor railroads.) 

The functions of every worth while business are two-fold: 
Rendering service, and creating a profit. Where the profit 
motive is paramount, the success in rendering service may be 
vitiated, and where the idea of rendering service is carried to ex- 
tremes, as in the manner of certain governmental ventures or of 
companies engaged in too pronounced a competitive warfare, the 
profits are bound to decrease. How well the railways have ren- 
dered service and earned profits through providing an efficient 
service, thus combining the two main functions of business, is 
indicated by the earnings statements of the years from 1920 to 
1927, and by the attitude of rail patrons toward the carriers. 

In 1920, net operating income was $620,000,000 (although 
supplemented by Government guaranties which expired in 
September of that year). The accounts of 1920 are so confused 
by reason of two months of Government control, six months of 
Government guaranties and only four months of independent 
operations, that 1921 provides a better comparative basis for 
earnings. In the latter year, net earnings were $616,000,000, 
from which point they have risen steadily to the high-water mark 
for all time, of $1,232,000,000 in 1926, a return of 5.11 per cent. 
on the property investment, or approximately six per cent. on the 
tentative value as determined by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. A figure half way between these two items is, presum- 
ably, a fairly accurate picture of the return which the railroad 
industry earned in 1926, and 1927 did not fall far below it. 

The years 1925, 1926 and 1927 have been “billion dollar 
years”, the only years in history, excepting 1916, when a net of 
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more than one billion dollars was earned, although it is only fair 
to point out that a billion earned in 1916 was a much larger return 
upon the investment of that day than a similar return a decade 
later. 

Since rates have not been increased since 1920, and have—due 
to the generosity of rail traffic officers in presenting reductions to 
their shippers in order to obtain competitive business—been 
gradually reduced since that time, it becomes apparent that in- 
creased efficiency has been an important factor in this achieve- 
ment. One of the surest methods of measuring efficiency is 
through the operating ratio—that is, the proportion of costs to 
revenues—which, for 1920, was up to 94.3 per cent. This has 
come steadily downward, reaching its low mark in 1926 when, for 
all the railroads, it stood at 73.15 per cent., a reduction of 21 
units, in the percentage reports, in a period of six years. 

As one example of the savings effected, the payrolls, which 
were $3,682,000,000 in 1920, have been cut down to an annual 
average of $3,000,000,000, which is the more notable in view of 
the upward trend of individual wages. But a reduction of from 
more than 2,000,000 employees in 1920 to less than 1,800,000 
today has more than offset the success which has been attained by 
the employees in obtaining wage increases from the Boards of 
Arbitration set up under the Watson-Parker Labor Act, which 
was passed last year over the objections of a number of rail execu- 
tives, who were by no means dissatisfied with the former method 
of adjudicating such questions through the former Railroad 
Labor Board, which, it has developed, was a more effective bul- 
wark against higher wages than the arbitration boards have been. 

But the fact that railroad wages, in terms of percentages of 
total operating revenues, have shown a steady decrease since 
1920, when they equalled 55.4 per cent., to 1926, when they 
amounted to only 42.6 per cent., indicates that the railways’ wage 
problem is not seriously affected by nominal increases to train 
service and other employees, whose contribution to the present 
prosperity of the carriers has been a factor of no small importance. 

The economies effected by reduced wage payments have been 
offset, in half, by the sharp decline which has set in in the passen- 
ger business of the railways, a decline which is reaching serious 
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proportions, taking, as it has, one-fourth of the railway passenger 
revenues. Due to the sudden rise of the private motor car as a 
means of business travel as well as for pleasure purposes, the rail- 
road passenger business on many local lines has been reduced to 
the vanishing point, and with the motor coach lines accounting 
for a large volume of suburban and inter-urban travel, the steam 
railroads are facing the unusual situation of increasing costs of 
running their passenger departments with diminishing returns 
from the business obtained. To meet the situation, many rail- 
ways have entered the motor bus field with their own subsidiaries, 
although this is little better than a stop-gap. 

Yet if passenger revenues are diminishing, freight earnings, 
even despite the lowered earnings per ton-mile on many products 
which have been given reduced rates, are running above the 1920 
figures, 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927 having shown earnings which 
fluctuated between $4,345,000,000 and $4,800,000,000. Earn- 
ings are, however, predicated to a great extent upon national 
prosperity rather than upon the sales efforts of the traffic manag- 
ers of the railways (excepting in the passenger field, where pleas- 
ure travel has never been intensively developed by the passenger 
managers), and the rise and fall of revenues is not an indication of 
rail efficiency or the lack of it. 

Problems which come more directly within the scope of railway 
policies, such as consolidations, present a more striking picture of 
railway conditions in an eight years’ review of the transportation 
situation. Few questions dealing with the railways, perhaps, 
have received more publicity during the years since the passage of 
the Transportation Act, 1920. Certainly, none have received so 
much attention in proportion to the results attained, for after 
eight years of manceuvering, jockeying for position, pleading be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, frenzied buying for 
control of rail lines in the open market, conferences between 
leaders and financiers, and other steps looking toward a general 
consolidation of all railroads into some eighteen or twenty large 
systems, the results have been nil. 

With the minor exception of the merging of the little E] Paso and 
South Western into the Southern Pacific System—of which it had 
been almost an integral part for years due to traffic interchange— 

i 
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and the combining of some of the smaller lines controlled by the 
Van Sweringen brothers of Cleveland into their Nickel Plate 
System, together with the obtaining of control through stock 
purchases of other roads which they still seek to merge, it may 
safely be said that the merging of American railways is in the same 
position that it was eight years ago. 

And as time has gone on, a change in public sentiment has 
occurred, in which doubt has arisen as to the benefits to the public 
at large of the creation of huge rail systems with control and 
management at a point remote from most of the patrons of these 
lines. It is by no means proved that a large railroad may be 
more efficiently operated than a small one, or conversely, that a 
small carrier cannot provide as efficient a public service and at the 
same time return as substantial a net to its stockholders, as a 
combination of carriers. 

As one reviews the steps toward merging the railways, it 
becomes painfully evident that the motive has been one of selfish- 
ness, in which the public interest has been largely subordinated to 
the greed of gain. In the Northwest, for example, economies of 
$10,000,000 annually were forecast by promoters of the Northern 
lines’ merger, but not one cent of this would be reflected in re- 
duced freight rates, the witnesses testified. In the East, similar 
conditions obtain, and it is the view of those who have studied the 
testimony and the prospective lineup of railways that there is no 
reason to anticipate an improved public service, because service 
already is adequate and excellent, and there is no prospect of 
reduced rates through mergers, for the reason that the promoters 
thereof do not intend to give their savings—if any—to their 
patrons. 

The Transportation Act of 1920, which gave an impetus to rail 
merging, said: “The Commission shall as soon as practicable 
prepare and adopt a plan for the consolidation of the railway 
properties of the continental United States into a limited number 
of systems. In the division of such railways into such systems 
under such plan, competition shall be preserved as fully as pos- 
sible, and wherever practicable the existing routes and channels of 
trade and commerce shall be maintained.” Further, it stated: 
“Tf, after such hearing, the Commission finds that the public 
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interest will be promoted by the consolidation and that the con- 
ditions of this section have been or will be fulfilled, it may enter 
an order approving and authorizing such consolidation,” etc. 

The Commission prepared a tentative plan, published it, in- 
vited comments upon it, and was deluged by the flood of criticism 
which it received. No strong railway wanted to be saddled with 
a carrier in poor condition. No system of medium size and 
growing wealth wanted to lose its identity. Every large road was 
willing, nay anxious, to take over every line which would enrich 
it, but was positive that it would be illegal to make it take over 
any roads which it did not want. 

The Commission finally threw up its hands and, in the collo- 
quial, “passed the buck” back to the Congress, recommending 
some form of legislation which would provide for consolidations 
from time to time without the previous preparation of a definite 
and set plan for all the railroads of the United States. At this 
writing, such legislation has not been enacted. The railroads 
want it. The shippers are becoming less enthusiastic over rail 
mergers. The public is becoming more questioning in its attitude 
toward the economies, and who is to receive the benefit of such 
savings. 

Hand-in-hand with the consolidation question has gone the 
moot subject of rail valuations. Due to the strenuous efforts of 
the rail managers and some of their publicity counsel, this ques- 
tion has been agitated to a point far beyond the benefits which the 
carriers would derive should the Supreme Court hand down a 
favorable decision in the test case—that of the St. Louis and 
O’Fallon Railway—which is before it. Briefly, the railroads 
contend for a principle of valuation which takes into account the 
entire property investment in the carriers at current values, while 
the Interstate Commerce Commission bases its views upon a 
valuation on prices at 1914 value, plus subsequent additions and 
minus depreciation. Between the two totals, is a sum of ap- 
proximately $15,000,000,000. 

The importance of the case lies in the fact that Section 15-a of 
the Transportation Act specifies that rates shall be made to earn 
a “fair” return upon the value of the carriers, which the Commis- 
sion has determined to be five and three-fourths per cent. Like- 
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wise, the Act says that earnings above six per cent. on this value 
shall be shared equally with the Government. But it is not to be 
thought that should the railways’ methods of valuation prevail, 
rates would be increased to yield five and three-fourths per cent. 
upon such inflated value, nor is it a fact that many railways are in 
a situation where their earnings are subject to recapture, even 
upon the Commerce Commission’s method of evaluating the 
roads. Hence, aside from the aid which the railways are con- 
sciously or unconsciously rendering their associates in the public 
utilities field, it is not likely that it will make any great differ- 
ence either to the railways or to their patrons what final value is 
placed upon their properties. Like many other questions of 
bygone or present years, the valuation question will undoubt- 
edly simmer down to a minor matter and the next generation will 
marvel at the furore created by a matter of such relatively small 
importance from the standpoint either of service or profits. 

Yet the trend toward solution of all these questions is evidence 
of progress toward railroad stability, and the fact that the stock 
market now finds several railways in so strong a position that 
their stocks are selling to yield only five per cent. is an indication 
that Wall Street is by no means perturbed over questions which 
give some railway publicists so many unhappy hours. When one 
compares rail stocks in 1920 with those in 1928, one decides that 
the railroads—barring, of course, those short lines or small roads 
which might better have not been built at all—are among the 
Nation’s stable institutions. To observe Atchison’s range from 
approximately 75 to 200 in eight years, or Pennsylvania’s from 
under 40 to better than 65, or New York Central’s from below 70 
to nearly 170, or Southern Railway’s common stock which has 
tripled in value, is to be reassured that all is well. 

There are minor problems, but the major affairs of the railroads 
are shaping up successfully. Dividends of many roads have 
increased appreciably during the last eight years, and roads which 
have been in financial stringencies for a decade or more are 
featured in the day’s news as being on the verge of declaring 
modest returns to their owners. When the Boston and Maine, 
New Haven, and Erie railroads enter the dividend-paying class, 
the railways’ rehabilitation will have been complete. 
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PLUCKING THE GOLDEN GANDER 
BY HENRIETTE WEBER 


“THE rules drawn up when woman was an economic slave still 
appear to exist when woman claims to be an economic equal.” 
So commented an English judge recently, when a woman ap- 
peared before him to claim damages for breach of promise. The 
judge took the easiest way out—presumably the plaintiff was 
good to look upon—and awarded her one hundred pounds. 
Nevertheless he could not refrain from giving voice to a sentiment 
rapidly growing more popular: that there is no economic justice 
in making a man pay simply because he has usurped the privilege 
of changing his mind. Moreover his decision may have been the 
very best thing for all concerned. 

The “hard-boiled virgin” who takes the stand that money can 
heal a heartache deliberately rubs all the peach bloom off of ro- 
mance, leaving it but a dead and withered fruit, and so deserves 
neither sympathy nor money. The affair becomes at once a 
completely sordid one, so that the world, even including the un- 
suspecting male, is beginning to guess that little (if any) honest 
sentiment actuates a woman capable of measuring such a hurt 
in ice cold dollars. 

Hewing to the same line as the breach-of-promise technician, but 
with an even more expansive settlement in view, is the vacuous 
hearted parasite whose favorite music is the Alimony Blues. 
Here again the man is asked to pay and pay—for what? When 
a marriage is dissolved, it is no longer a tangible asset, or even a 
dubious liability. Then why should the mere male pay for that 
which no longer exists? In order to forestall an army of protests, 
let it be recorded right here that the answer to that question is 
obviously entirely different in the case of children. For them 
adequate provision must be made, reasonably according to the 
father’s means. They are his economic responsibility, whatever 
the cause of the separation. 
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The purpose of this discussion, however, is not family eco- 
nomics but rather the gross unfairness and even dishonesty of the 
able bodied, youngish and childless woman who divorces her 
husband or is divorced by him, and then as an inciter to chivalry, 
plays a réle which is the height of illogical impudence. In the 
light of this day of economic equality and women’s rights and 
feministic privileges, she is a first class throw-back. She sees 
herself in a prima donna réle, and sings her aria, “I am Weak 
and Need Protection” to the assiduous accompaniment of her in- 
feriority complex, and thinks she is doing a shrewd and clever 
thing by getting something for nothing. Ordoesshe? Let us see. 

None of us need to be reminded how numerous are the expo- 
nents of this gold digging technique. Shopping around in hotel 
lobbies for face values, you can seea replica of them ornamenting 
every nook and corner or joyously usurping the point of vantage 
by slowly wending her perfumed way through any well-appointed 
peacock alley—the cockiest of them all. 

Here she is, in the interesting thirties, a radiant exponent of 
beauty parlor ministrations. Her hair waved to a degree where 
it successfully conceals nature. Her “facial’’ has been the per- 
fect and expensive kind. Perfect and expensive, likewise, is her 
costume, and the pekinese which she lovingly caresses in the curve 
of one round arm. The lady, in fact, is a composite of potential 
curves which an excessive indulgence in creamed mushrooms and 
other delicacies threatens soon to turn into clearly defined ac- 
tualities. She probably revels in “odeurs” without pronounc- 
ing the word correctly, and possesses a repertoire of compacts 
suited to the exigencies of every hour of the day. Altogether life 
for her is just one long sweet endeavor to get as much as she can, 
and to give in return as little as possible. She is expert in short- 
changing life’s values, and far too short-sighted to see the mile- 
high placard, “You Can’t Win!” 

But conditions are changing. The gold rush is about ended. 
The number of willing suckers who pay the toll of sympathy sobs 
indefinitely and at exorbitant prices, is decreasing. On all sides 
there are healthy indications that even the law is taking a differ- 
ent stand. For example Governor Paulen of Kansas has recently 
determined to make his State a refuge for wife-deserting hus- 
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bands. He bolsters up his somewhat surprising decision with 
the assertion that “a wife who cannot hold a man’s love and keep 
him at home is not entitled to the services of a Sheriff to take 
him back”’; and so the Governor is refusing writs of extradition. 
He contends that most requests for extradition are attempts to 
compel the payment of alimony. Women on juries are not the 
only ones who are seeking to put these exponents of sex inequal- 
ity in their places. Rebellion among the men, as already in- 
dicated, is spreading. This does not signify less chivalry on 
their part, but merely that men are developing a new discrimina- 
tion. This is making of modern chivalry a finer and nobler 
thing. 

Oldtime chivalry we are apt to gaze upon through a haze of 
enchantment. The distance of time lends this to our view. All 
looks beautiful and romantic, and if your vision remains blurred, 
you will see nothing else. - But blink your eyes once or twice and 
get a clearer view. Then you will see the other side of the sit- 
uation. Oldtime chivalry was supremely selfish. It placed 
woman on a pedestal, to be sure, but the top of a pedestal is an 
uncomfortably small space for prolonged tenancy. Since it 
flattered women to occupy this position, they naturally looked 
upon it as a gallant gesture on the part of the men, quite losing 
sight of the fact that it left the imaginative male a far greater 
freedom of action than would have been the case had he been 
subjected to a closer and more understanding scrutiny. 

“You look beautiful up there, my dear,” he said slyly. And 
Lady Love accepted this as a gracious compliment. 

But one day Ariadne, or someone, stepped down off the ped- 
estal. She had been doing a lot of thinking. “The happiness 
I would lives not in darkness,” she remarked to herself. 
While the sugar-coated compliments men had given her were ex- 
tremely pleasant, they had begun to cloy a bit. Moreover she 
began to suspect that possibly there was a good deal of method 
in their flattery. Their technique was becoming so proficient 
that they must have a good reason, she judged, for practising it 
so assiduously. Besides, she was getting rather tired of her 
cramped position. Wouldn’t it be pleasant to stretch a leg and 
go about the world a bit, all on her own, Ariadne asked herself, 
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and possibly unearth a new thrill? After all, some of these 
wanderings that the men folk were indulging in must be enjoy- 
able. She would find out! And she did! Then she hurried 
back to her pedestaled sisters to tell them several things she had 
discovered. Presently one and another and finally in increasing 
numbers they followed her example. 

At about this time life, for the men, began to become much 
more complex. It was no longer as easy as it used to be to suc- 
ceed with the “kept-late-at-the-office” excuse, with a keen-eyed 
intelligence at the other end of the telephone. Women were be- 
ginning to see and learn and know many things heretofore kept 
from them. The one thing men forgot was that the top of a 
pedestal, cramped though it might be, offered a good point of 
observation. But with more knowledge, there has come an 
infinitely better understanding between the sexes. Therefore all 
the more heinous is the parasitical attitude of the unfair members 
of the sex who think they are modern because they know the 
latest dance steps, jazz tunes, and fashion foibles. 

Stuffing their minds with trifles, they have let the progress of 
the world pass them by and are hopelessly old-fashioned. They 
have gone back to the dark ages. They have climbed back on 
the pedestal, but the base is now insecure. It has been allowed 
to rot away through insincerity and bad faith, if not downright 
dishonesty. The once favored position has lost caste. 

Oh, Lady! Lady! Come down off your perch before some- 
one knocks it over. Open your eyes and take a look. Can 
you not see that you have been side-stepping the main issue? 
Just “shopping around” in life—that’s what you have been 
doing. And it’s a wasteful expenditure of time, energy and 
money. You may strike a superficial bargain here and there, 
but by cluttering up your time in aimless wanderings you pass 
by the really worth while things, the possession of which would 
bring you far more lasting satisfaction. You are paying far too 
dearly for every one of those unearned alimony dollars. Where 
is your esprit de ceur? Be fair-minded and stout-hearted enough 
to stand on your own feet. If you do, you will get farther, stay 
young much longer, and have an infinitely better time with life. 





KILLING LADY NICOTINE 
BY A. E. HAMILTON 


THOsE hygienists, economists and moralizers who occasionally 
or chronically fulminate against the demon Nicotine are apt to 
fight with boomerangs and miss the mark, or else jab at the arms 
and legs of the monster instead of striking straight at its smoke 
blackened heart. They roar loudly, for instance, at the enor- 
mous economic waste of burning up a crop of weeds, and print 
pictures of street corners littered white with stubs of cigarettes. 
Yet at the same time they contend that tobacco is a rank and 
deadly poison. If this be so, then obviously the more cigarette 
stumps are thrown away, and the more of the poison gas goes up 
in smoke, the better for the physiology of mankind. For what 
if nicotine were swallowed simon pure? Or snuffed up like co- 
caine? Or injected hypodermically like a shot of morphine? 

The contention of the fumiphobe that the custom of smoking 
tobacco is merely an addiction to a narcotic drug will not stand 
alone. If the demand of humankind were merely for a mild 
opiate, then the supply of nicotine would be provided in much 
simpler form than that of cigars, cigarettes and mixtures for the 
pipe. There would be no need for any clever invention for rolling 
cigars, or for the immensely more complicated and versatile 
machinery which produces cigarettes with the rapidity of bullets 
from a Gatling gun. It would only be required to harvest the to- 
bacco crop, boil down the leaves in huge vats, distil the nicotine 
and turn it into pills, capsules, powder or essential oil. What 
remained could be turned into fertilizer, hair dyes and shingle 
stain. 

Think of the enormous saving in capital investment, labor, 
transportation and merchandizing that would be realized were 
mankind to call for nicotine alone; not to mention the correlative 
economies among all those subsidiary and accessory fields of pro- 
duction such as pipes, holders, trays and smoking cars. From the 
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economic angle, then, nicotine as a narcotic drug could be much 
more profitably manufactured and marketed in its pure crystal- 
line or liquid form, and mankind could chew, swallow, snuff or 
hypodermically inject it without having to give a second thought 
to the possible annoyance of his neighbor. 

Now there are peoples who use tobacco in this crude, unsocial 
way. The Naga women of Burmah smoke a waterpipe or 
tsumkiila. When the water through which the smoke passes has 
become sufficiently saturated with noxious residue (usually the 
result of twenty or thirty smokes), the liquid is drawn off and 
given to husband, lover or friend to be sipped from a joint of 
bamboo. Very little of this poisonous liquor is actually swal- 
lowed, as even the most indurated Naga stomach cannot tolerate 
more than a homeeopathic dose. The nicotine and other poison- 
ous by-products of combustion are absorbed largely through the 
mouth, and, by the men at least, this practice is followed with the 
utmost satisfaction, mere smoking being considered juvenile and 
effeminate. 

Smoking, however, is the form in which both men and women 
the world over have chosen to take their pleasure from the 
curious plant nicotiana tabacum. The herb derives its name from 
the Y-shaped tube, fobago, through which Columbus discovered 
the natives of the Caribbean drawing smoke; and from Jules 
Nicot, who first isolated the substance nicotine (Cw Hy N:;) 
from the chemical compounds of tobacco juice. And it is smoking 
as a social custom, and not as a personal habit of taking a drug, 
which merits attention when its hygiene, economics or morality 
is called into question. 

Stanley Hall’s genetic psychology is still generally considered a 
new species of mysticism by the laboratorian. When Hall spoke 
of “‘atavistic echoes of our pelagic days still reverberating within 
us and calling us down to the sea again,” he was challenged to 
prove the existence of such hereditary memories by recording their 
manifestations on a smoked drum. When he proposed that our 
love of fire and smoke were due, in part, to inwrought influences 
from dim ancestors who tamed the fire spirit and survived cold 
and hunger and the wild beasts of forest and jungle by gathering 
around a blazing log, the materialist called upon him to prove 
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his theory through a microscope, a test tube or a galvanometer. 
Yet, when one considers the curious phenomenon of the almost 
universal delight in smoking tobacco, he is prone to fall back 
upon such captivating intuitions of unproved and perhaps un- 
provable possibilities regarding the fundamental why. Certainly, 
the pleasure of smoking, as a problem in the psychology of the 
feelings and emotions, has not yielded as yet to any formula from 
the experimental laboratory. 

Periodic ebullitions against smoking on the part of women as 
contrasted with the accepted privilege of men seem always 
quite tangent to fundamentals. Once we accept even a partial 
genetic viewpoint, it would seem that smoking, both as a social 
and as a personal custom, belongs primarily not to man but to 
womankind. For countless generations woman has been the 
guardian of the hearth, and a large proportion of her time has 
been spent in tending little fires, mostly open fires, until within 
the last century or so. And now that civilization has impris- 
oned the fire spirit down in the basement, and its comforting 
warmth comes to us through a series of tubes and gilded radiators, 
is it a great wonder that women have begun to welcome the ember- 
glow and smoke rings of the little cigarette? For four centuries 
men have been carrying about with them the pipe, a diminutive 
and portable hearth, ever responsive with warmth and glow and 
comfort and the rythmic beauty of smoke. Somehow, at least 
in England and the United States, both men and women have as- 
sumed that smoking is a masculine affair, and fashion alone has 
drawn the line. But since 1914, when nurses and Y. W. lassies 
joined Tommy and Doughboy in a smoke, this line has begun to 
melt away, until the picture of a flapper without her cigarette 
has become like a portrait of Charles G. Dawes without his pipe. 
Yet the tobaccorectionist brands as mere sentimental mysticism 
the idea that the pleasure of smoking is deeply rooted in a racial 
love of fire and glowing coals and curling smoke. He says that 
we do not smoke for pleasure at all; but that the habit, once be- 
gun, is continued in order to avoid the discomfort and even the 
pain of going without a drug. He brands the supposed joy as 
spurious, a hypnoidal resultant of partially paralyzed nerves. 

This is the weak spot in the strategy of the reformer. Instead 
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of admitting the fairly obvious fact that men and women smoke 
because they like to, he tries to prove that their pleasure is a de- 
lusion of mortal mind and that what they are doing is, in reality, 
to indulge in a camouflaged pain. His emphasis is upon physio- 
logical chemistry. His target is a narcotic drug which forms a 
certain very small percentage of the smoke of burning tobacco. 
Yet he should begin by reading Pierre Louys, whose story of a 
visit from Callisto holds the seed of the whole question. Slip- 
ping off her elegant burial robes, Callisto curled up in a com- 
fortable chair before the fire and asked: “During the nineteen 
hundred years of my sleep in the grave, what new joy have you 
discovered? What new pleasure have you found? Invite me 
to share it with you .. .” 

“We need more time, Callisto,”’ Pierre pleaded. 

She smiled in derision. ‘Your art and thought have both 
borrowed from us . . . Descartes and Kant borrowed from our 
Parmenides, Euclid, Archimedes, Aristotle . . . you have discov- 
ered nothing that they had not dreamt. . . not even America. 
Aristotle said that the earth was round and indicated the path 
that Columbus finally took. But oh! if you had only discovered 
one new pleasure; only one!” 

Pierre could not combat her arguments, so he handed her a 
cigarette and taught her how to light and smoke it. She held 
the package in her hand, and smoked another and another still. 
Callisto, at last, had found a new pleasure! 

Once admitted that the fashion of smoking is rooted in a funda- 
mental pleasure sense, and that the custom is a human joy, how- 
ever wicked, we have a broad point of attack for the enemies of 
Prince Nicodemon, as they call the monster. Now the world 
can line up definitely on one side or the other of an ethical ques- 
tion of formidable dimensions. Instead of mere pot shots at 
personal and social hygiene, public and private economies, 
individual likes and dislikes in matters of odor or taste; we 
might have a grand crusade against this latest stronghold of the 
Devil. For, with Bacchus entombed, or at least supposedly 
moribund, what more likely candidate for reformatory ire than 
the power of enticing evil, camouflaged so wistfully by J. M. 
Barrie as My Lady Nicotine? 




















EARLY AMERICAN DRAMA 
BY SARAH COMSTOCK 


To date I have tried it on seventeen persons. ‘“‘In what man- 
ner,” I have asked each one, “‘did John Howard Payne launch 
Home, Sweet Home upon the sea of American popularity?” The 
seventeen have included two college professors, one high school 
teacher, four poets, one playwright, two musicians, and the re- 
maining have been ordinarily intelligent laymen; and three, 
three only, have been able to answer that the song was written 
by Payne for his drama, Clari, or the Maid of Milan, and that it 
was in the first production of this piece that it plaintively trem- 
oloed its way into the eager-to-heave bosoms of a century ago. 

Home, Sweet Home has survived. But Clari had languished 
among the smelling salts and the pressed rose petals, the sighs 
and the stays, of the eighteen-hundreds, when yesterday beheld 
her snatched from the brink of the grave by an enterprising 
group of players; and resuscitated. Upon the stage of Columbia 
University’s little theatre, sponsored by its Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, this band of amateurs has been performing The Maid of 
Milan as it was first performed in 1823; here before our Twentieth 
Century eyes was the innocent village maiden cruelly beguiled, 
here did the handsome and becomingly stockinged Duke woo, 
sue, abduct and repent. In pitifully trembling soprano did the 
Maid soliloquize that roaming ’mid pleasures and palaces had, 
as one of my young college friends stated, “‘nothing on” her lowly 
thatched cottage—this being before she had ably utilized her 
silken scarf, attaching one end of it to the balcony railing as re- 
sourcefully as any bobbed maiden of 1928 might do, and, with 
an 1823 appeal to heaven for protection, let herself down into the 
scenery and safety. Here did the Duke cry, “Oh, misery!’’ 
and vow to have her back from an aged father who, meanwhile, 
was spurning her whose ingratitude had, so he averred, broken 


this heart and bleached this head. And then everybody fainted, 
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or pleaded on bended knees, or vowed eternal something, or be- 
dewed the scenery with passionate tears; and it was all highly 
entertaining. But, until the play was over, many of the audience 
did not awaken to the fact that it was a great deal more. It was, 
indeed, a significant occasion in American drama. 

The significance lies just here. The little group of amateurs, 
recruited from graduates of the University, directed by Mrs. 
Estelle H. Davis, of the faculty’s English Department, styling 
themselves “The Columbia Laboratory Players,” has been engaged 
during the past year or so in applying a skilful pulmotor to certain 
early and forgotten American plays—and with remarkable results. 
These actors have taken it upon their courageous and determined 
shoulders to revive the lost past of American drama, thus con- 
ceiving and carrying out a work distinctly their own. Both 
amateurs and professionals have left it for them alone to under- 
take seriously to produce a series of plays which, when completed, 
will represent our national drama from its very beginning down 
to a recent period. 

They began with The Contrast by Royall Tyler, the first comedy 
ever written by an American and professionally produced in our 
country. Godfrey’s The Prince of Parthia had been its only 
predecessor on our native stage; that was a tragedy. The Con- 
trast was written by a man who had graduated from Harvard, 
studied law, and served as an aide-de-camp in the Revolution; 
his background was both varied and national. His comedy was 
produced at the John Street Theatre in New York on April 16, 
1787, thus blazing a trail to be followed by hundreds who had 
never heard of Tyler or of that pioneer actor, Thomas Wignell, 
who, in the character of Jonathan, created the stage Yankee for 
all time. “Dang it all!” cried Jonathan, “I can’t speak them 
lignum vite words!” And so, with his tall nose and his greased 
boots, he entered our tradition. 

This piece is the only one of the series which has been produced 
on a public stage (or, probably, on any stage) in recent years. In 
1912 a Vermont pageant revived it, and in 1917 it was given under 
the auspices of the Philadelphia Drama League. For the rest, 
these players have in very truth set out with zealous pick and 
spade and excavated among our catacombs. The Father (of an 
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Only Child), indeed, was discovered, yellow and crumbling at the 
edges, in the University library; since this was not permitted to 
be taken out, it was typed there on the spot where it still reposes, 
treasured among the archives. 

It was on the evening of April 17, 1926, that the curtain of the 
McMillin Academic Theatre rose upon the apartment of Char- 
lotte, furnished in fidelity to the post-Revolutionary period. 
And here let it be stated that, although the troupe disclaims 
affluence, their zeal in setting and costuming abundantly atones 
for any shortcomings on the part of their purse. They gladly 
burn the midnight oil, laboring indefatigably with their own 
hands to concoct a footstool, blue jerkin, slumber robe, embroid- 

ered train, sofa, or native village that shall be true to period and 

place. What adaptations may have been made of defunct cup- 
boards, portiéres, negligées, ball gowns and table covers are 
guarded, eternal secrets, within their circle. Early prints are 
pondered, histories of costumes ransacked, every available 
means resorted to that the productions, upon which boastful 
Broadway might smile, may be as close to truth as they are remote 
from Broadway “‘lavishness”. The result is always a picture 
faithfully suggested, at least, even where poverty dictates that 
one chair must be made to do duty for three. 

“And so, Charlotte, you really think the pocket-hoop unbe- 
coming?” asked Letitia. 

“Oh, it may be very becoming to visit my grand-mamma, or to 
go to Quakers’ meeting,” retorted the audacious coquette; “but 
to swim in a minuet, with the eyes of fifty well-dressed beaux 
upon me, to trip it in the Mall, or walk on the Battery, give me 
the luxurious, jaunty, flowing bell-hoop!” 

Thus, with a jesting discussion of woman’s dress, opened the 
first American comedy in 1787—quite as any New York comedy 
of today might open with repartee concerning the abbreviated 
skirt, the spike heel and the lipstick. Charlotte’s philosophy of 
life proved as modern as it is ancient: “Man! for whom we dress, 
walk, dance, talk, lisp, languish and smile!” cried she. ‘Does 
not the grave Spectator assure us that even our much bepraised 
diffidence, modesty and blushes are all directed to make ourselves 
good wives and mothers as fast as we can? Why, I’ll undertake 
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with one flirt of this hoop to bring more beaux to my feet in one 
week than the grave Maria can do by sighing sentiment till her 
hair is gray!” And thus, in 1926, opened again that same com- 
edy in this little theatre. Word for word it was given as in the 
original production of Hallam and Henry, who created, respec- 
tively, Dimple and Manly. No curtailing, no modernizing; and 
so exacting of pace is this troupe’s director that, to everyone’s 
astonishment, the piece did not drag. On the other hand, it held 
an alert audience from Charlotte’s first naughty audacities to her 
final penitence. Colonel Manly assured his sister, “I neither 
drink nor game”’; Jessamy walked upon the Mall, “‘a fine place 
for a young fellow to display his person to advantage”; Dimple 
scornfully described the provincial entertainments of New York, 
a “hopping to the sound of two or three squeaking fiddles,” as 
torturing to a man who has travelled; and Jonathan thrust his 
Yankee mannerisms athwart this fashionable scene, all to the de- 
light of that small audience who witnessed this significant be- 
ginning of almost two years ago. 

Small though it was, its enthusiasm was great. The director 
and her actors, who had waited in suspense, asking one another, 
“* Did we get it over?” drew a long breath and sighed, “ We did!” 
Although a mere handful, reckoned as New York audiences go, 
had seen The Contrast, the impetus which they gave to the move- 
ment was enough to assure its continuance. And so, at intervals 
of months, one by one these plays are being produced, while a 
growing realization of the movement’s value is reaching those 
interested in our dramatic history. 

The Father, like The Contrast, deals with the period immediately 
following the Revolution, and was William Dunlap’s first play to 
be performed, his once famous comedy of manners. Its first 
night, which was September 7, 1789, at the John Street Theatre, 
launched him upon a career during which he wrote or adapted 
over sixty plays. After 1833 it had never been given until the 
evening of October 22, 1927, when Colonel Campbell, bowed with 
years, tottered forth upon this little stage; when an Eton bob 
was concealed beneath the clustering ringlets, and a knowledge of 
golf, physics and Freud beneath the sighs, simpers and swoons of 
Caroline; when Mrs. Racket demonstrated that matrimony, even 
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in the seventeen-hundreds, involved difficulties which we are 
wont to consider “modern”; when Susannah revived the first 
stage presentation of the servant problem in America; and when 
Doctor Tattle satirized the medical profession’s omniscience. 

William Dunlap, as playwright, manager and historian of the 
American theatre, was the outstanding figure in our country’s 
early dramatic career. He was a New Jersey boy, born in 1766, 
and had always haunted the footlights. During the Revolution 
the British frequently gave their own plays in this country, and 
Dunlap attended these as often as possible. Later he spent three 
years in England, studying plays and actors. That this comedy, 
one of his chief works, should have lain buried for ninety-four 
years, is a comment on American wastefulness. In rescuing that 
crumbling yellow copy and setting forth its delectable satire on 
domestic bliss, on woman’s worship of a uniform, on man’s weak- 
ness where the maid servant has charms, and on the wiseacre’s 
delight in his own loud voice, the Columbia Laboratory Players 
have done an important work for the American drama. We have 
outgrown the sentimentality of The Father and The Contrast; but 
their humor and wit are alive today. To be sure, their characters 
tend now and then to become types; the same is true of some of 
Sheridan’s, and, for that matter, of the earlier Shakespeare’s. 
But they are sharply etched. Best of all, through the artificiality 
of their period, through the manner and form which were, as in all 
our early literature, entirely English, there is a certain whiff of 
something native already showing—a scent of the soil, a promise 
of disclosures to come, once we dig beneath the surface. 

James Nelson Barker’s Superstition followed The Contrast, and 
was given on March 5, 1927, one hundred and three years after 
its first night at the Chestnut Street Theatre in Philadelphia. 
Both may be found in Quinn’s Representative American Plays. In 
the first production Mrs. Wood played Isabella, who is accused of 
witchcraft, while Mrs. Duff enacted Mary, the lovely daughter of 
Ravensworth. It is said that William Wood removed the play 
from his stage because Mrs. Duff outshone Mrs. Wood. How- 
ever that may be, it sank into oblivion; F. C. Wemyss, author of 
Twenty-six Years of the Life of an Actor Manager, says: “I have 
been surprised that no manager ever rescued so good a play.” 
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It is laid in New England in 1675, when the dread of witchcraft 
was preparing for the climax reached in Salem Village almost a 
score of years later. At the same time Indian raids thickened the 
plot of pioneer life, and the two motifs are interlaced through 
action that is supposed to consume only twenty-four hours—an 
interesting instance of economy, at any rate. It is written in 
blank verse which rings pompously today; but, as one of the earliest 
plays which used our Colonial history as a theme, it holds a keen 
interest. Its last act—the trial in the church where the bigoted 
old Puritan who has led forth the villagers to conquer the Indians 
now turns upon the helpless “witch” who, he believes, has brought 
every woe upon them—is spectacular, it is melodramatic; thun- 
der and lightning rage, shrieks, groans, swoons and death reign; 
and yet there is a certain fidelity to a period in which daily life 
was melodrama. The struggle of the Puritan’s human instincts 
against his rack-and-thumbscrew virtue has its impressive aspect: 


Turn then to her, 
Swelling with earth-born vanity, to her 
Who scorns religion, and its meek professors, 
And, to this hour—until compelled—ne’er stood 
Within these holy walls. 


And yet at the tragic end we find him “raising his eyes to 
Heaven but withdrawing them again in utter hopelessness”’. 

Such a piece is no easy task for the handling of amateurs; a 
safer experiment lies in the path of comedy. In March, 1928, 
the Columbia Laboratory Players produced The Forest Rose, by 
Samuel Woodworth, which began its career at the Chatham 
Theatre, New York, October 6, 1825. Although it was well 
known before the Civil War and for some years thereafter, 
Woodworth is now remembered for little more than The 
Old Oaken Bucket. The Forest Rose is a comedy-melodrama 
laid in a rural New Jersey village. Perhaps the most enter- 
taining achievement of the troupe has been Clari; in which we 
have a drama involving comedy, melodramatic suspense, and a 
happy ending, with a number of songs to boot. In fact, it has 
sometimes been treated as an opera. The score was composed by 
Henry C. Bishop; attempts to get this proved futile until a photo- 
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stat copy of it was secured from the Boston Public Library, where 
the original is preserved. 

Although John Howard Payne wrote the play, thus enrolling it 
upon the native list, its scene is laid in Italy and the air of Home, 
Sweet Home is an old Sicilian tune. It concerns the fortunes of 
the guileless Clari, who is borne off by the Duke Vivaldi to his 
palace under false promises of marriage; eventually she returns to 
her aged father, the Duke repents as all naughty Dukes should do; 
they marry, and everyone decides to live happy ever after. Hu- 
mor, both intentional and unintentional, there is aplenty, from 
the drunken mummer to the aged father who does not know his 
daughter when she drops a veil over her face. No other piece 
could throw into such amusing relief the naiveté of that period’s 
plot, sentiment and suspense; and the artistic delight of the whole 
was that these actors never once slipped over the perilous border- 
line into burlesque. Where professionals of long experience have 
recently revived the sentimental drama in caricature, these ama- 
teurs have played throughout in the utmost sincerity, letting the 
humorous contrast of then and now speak for itself. And, cleverly, 
they have thus brought it to pass that we should see not only the 
amusing difference in a gentleman’s “rich velvet cloak” or his 
“light blue jerkin trimmed with silver”; but that we should be 
faced with the fact that beneath the cloak and the jerkin there 
was no such great difference after all. 








THE FOE OF LIBERTY AND PROGRESS 
BY JOHN SPARGO 


I 


WHETHER considered as a philosophy of social progress, as a 
politico-economic ideal, or as a practical programme for the ad- 
vancement of the well being of mankind, Socialism is discredited 
and obsolete. The impotence of the movement everywhere, 
and particularly in the United States, where according to its own 
theories it should be strongest, is not difficult to understand. It 
is not due to repression. It is not due to the superior political 
skill or intellectual powers of its natural opponents on the one 
hand, or to lack of ability, courage or devotion on the part of its 
advocates. Such factors as these have, at most, only temporary 
and localized significance, wholly inadequate to explain a univer- 
sal condition. The real explanation is that the philosophy of the 
movement and the programme by means of which it would attain 
its goal are in direct contradiction to the basic and controlling 
forces of life itself. Socialism is not progressive, but reactionary. 
Its influence is not calculated to assist the onward march of man- 
kind, but rather to obstruct its progress. 

The Marxian theories which constitute the philosophical basis 
of modern Socialism have been discredited by the evolution of 
life. Its advocates have attempted to prolong its hold on the 
minds of the faithful by the ancient device of constantly reinter- 
preting the Master’s teaching and modernizing it. No amount 
of revision or modernization, however, can overcome the fatal 
fact that the cardinal principles of the movement are obviously, 
and even grotesquely, contradicted by the facts of life, thus set- 
ting the movement in violent opposition to human experience. 
Wherever we touch the cycle of Marxian theory this weakness is 
disclosed. 

Fundamental to the whole programme and goal of the Socialist 
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movement is the theory that the growth of industry results 
inevitably in the ever increasing misery and degradation of the 
workers. Against that theory may be set the simple fact that 
precisely the opposite is true; that where industry has developed 
most the standard of living is highest and the prosperity of the 
workers has attained the highest level. This is the simple and 
unchallengeable truth. We have about one-fourth as many 
people as China, but we do more than ten times as much work, 
thanks to our highly developed industrial organization, and our 
wages and standards of living are proportionately higher than 
those of the Chinese. There is no other country in the world in 
which the wage earners live as well as those of America. No- 
where else do wage earners enjoy such comforts and luxuries as 
those of America can and do enjoy. There is no country in the 
world where the great mass of the working people earn as much 
as do those of the United States, enjoy as much leisure, or com- 
mand the means to live as well as do those of this country. The 
reason for this condition of affairs is our highly developed indus- 
trial organization, our abundant mechanical power, and our 
large scale production. With few exceptions, the actual labor of 
the workers is lighter, and performed under better conditions, 
where machinery is most used and industrial organization is most 
highly developed. 

Similarly, the Marxian theory of the irresistible concentration 
of wealth in the hands of a constantly diminishing number, point- 
ing inevitably to the rapid attainment of a condition character- 
ized by a small possessing class on the one hand and an enormous 
propertyless class on the other, finds no support in the actual 
conditions of life. The countries in which industrialism is least 
developed come much nearer to that state of affairs than any of 
the highly developed industrial countries. Farthest from it are 
those nations in which industrialism has attained the highest 
development, our own country being the foremost of these. We 
are farther removed from the condition forecast by Marx than at 
any time in the history of the nation. Never before was there 
such a wide and general diffusion of wealth. Never before was 
so large a part of the wage-earning population represented in the 
statistics of home ownership, bank savings, insurance, stock and 
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bond ownership, and other evidences of participation in the an- 
nual surplus. 

Instead of becoming constantly poorer and more oppressed, the 
wage earners of America are steadily growing more prosperous 
and free from oppression. The principal reason for this condi- 
tion of affairs is the enormous growth of mechanical power, far 
exceeding anything hitherto known to mankind. Behind every 
American worker today there is mechanical energy equal to four 
and one-half horsepower. The whole of human experience 
warrants the belief that in proportion as the mechanical power 
behind each human unit in industry is increased, so will the pros- 
perity and well being of the worker himself increase. The simple 
fact of the matter is that we have outgrown many of the abuses 
and evils common in the early days of industrialism, abuses and 
evils which were dependent upon the limitations of that early 
industrialism and upon lack of experience with mechanical 
power. When we turn to countries like Russia and China, 
where with a vast abundance of natural resources and of available 
labor power standards of living are notoriously low, we find com- 
petent and candid students unanimously agreed that substantial 
betterment can be obtained only through those great features of 
modern industrialism, ever increasing mechanical power and mass 
production. And these things can be had only in direct opposi- 
tion to the spirit and programme of modern Socialism; only 
through the agencies of men and women who disbelieve the 
Socialist philosophy and repudiate its programme. 

It is one of the most ironical facts in the history of economic 
thought that Karl Marx regarded himself as the first to compre- 
hend and interpret the relation of machine production to social 
evolution, a belief shared by his disciples, whereas in truth he 
wholly misconceived that relation. Indeed, Marx’s misconcep- 
tion of the réle of machinery is the explanation, in large part at 
any rate, of the grotesque divergence of his imposing generaliza- 
tions from the facts of social evolution. Always a closet philoso- 
pher, knowing little or nothing of industrial life at first hand but 
only its statistical reflections in books, he never got a glimpse of 
the great outstanding fact of the flexile nature of the social organ- 
ization resting on and proceeding from machine production. 
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The introduction of a machine enabling two or three men to do 
what had previously been the work of a dozen men signified to 
Marx simply the displacement of so many workers, resulting in 
increased competition and unemployment, consequent depres- 
sion of wages and ever increasing misery. He never perceived 
that the hardships occasioned by such displacements of labor by 
machinery—often the result of inexpert management—were tem- 
porary; that the new methods with their increased productivity 
opened up new channels of employment, and instead of irresist- 
ibly forcing the workers downward uniformly presented new 
means of advancement. He never understood the simple truth 
that industrial expansion through machinery and mass produc- 
tion brought greater flexibility into the economic system, adding 
greatly to the opportunities open to the workers, lessening human 
drudgery and increasing the sum of comfort available to the 
worker and his family. 

That machinery ought to bring these results was obvious to 
Marx, precisely as it had been obvious to his predecessors, includ- 
ing Robert Owen and others toward whom he adopted such a 
supercilious attitude. He believed, however, that the beneficial 
results could not be attained within the capitalist system, but 
only through a social revolution preceded and made inevitable 
by a prolonged period of constantly increasing suffering and deg- 
radation. He saw this as an inexorable and inescapable process, 
a sort of Fate decreed pilgrimage along a tragic Via Dolorosa to 
a promised paradise. 

The tragic experience of Russia under the Bolshevist régime 
has abundantly demonstrated that social revolution in an indus- 
trial society based upon machine production must inevitably 
defeat its own purpose. By revolution it is possible to seize the 
powers of government without destroying them, and to proceed 
at once to use them. In a society in which industrialism is not 
highly developed, where production is still carried on in small 
work-shops, largely by hand labor, it is possible for social revolu- 
tion to take place without serious interference with the produc- 
tive agencies, much less their destruction. It is quite otherwise 
in a society where machine industry and mass production prevail. 
In such a society the occurrence of social revolution of necessity 
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means the destruction of the highly organized social mechanism. 
In Russia the terrible experiment in social revolution only super- 
ficially affected the life and work of the peasant in the village; it 
was vastly more serious in its destructive effects in the industrial 
sphere. Had Russia been more highly developed industrially 
the consequences would have been proportionately more disas- 
trous. 

The more highly developed an industrial society is, the more 
destructive social revolution necessarily becomes, and the more 
impossible to possess the essential mechanism of the economic 
life through revolution. The crude and simple mechanism of the 
village mill is uninjured by the obstruction which would com- 
pletely destroy more sensitively balanced machinery. If it were 
true that the logic of capitalism involved the long process of con- 
tinually increasing misery and degradation culminating in social 
revolt by the oppressed millions, that revolt could not bring re- 
lief, but only additional misery and degradation. At the end of 
its Via Dolorosa the revolting class would find its entrance to 
paradise made impossible, the gateway impenetrably blocked by 
the débris resulting from its own destructive work. 


II 


The practical programme of Marxian Socialism is equally 
inconsistent with the actualities of human life and experience. 
It is that contradiction of and opposition to the logic of life 
which is the essential characteristic and identifying principle of 
Socialism. The ideal end desired by the Socialists is not peculiar 
to them, but is shared by most civilized people. To banish pov- 
erty and oppression, to give equal opportunities to all, to abolish 
strife between individuals, classes and nations, are aims which 
the Socialist has no right to regard as peculiar to himself. What 
distinguishes the Socialist programme is not the result aimed at; 
it is the method to be employed. The essential feature of that 
method is the replacement of individual or corporate ownership 
and direction of industry by public ownership and direction 
through governmental agencies. Public ownership is proclaimed 
as a universal panacea by Socialists everywhere, notwithstanding 
the contrary experience of mankind. 
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If there is anything which may be said with certainty upon this 
question, it is that truthful and just comparison of the results 
attained under government ownership where it has been tried 
with those attained in similar activities elsewhere under private 
ownership and direction, almost uniformly demonstrates the 
superiority of the latter method. Private enterprise has uni- 
versally shown a much greater capacity for adjustment to chang- 
ing conditions than government ownership has shown. In that 
capacity, of course, lies the secret of progress. Readiness to 
abandon old methods and adopt new ones, to scrap perfectly 
good machinery for no other reason than that better has been 
invented, to pioneer along new trails, is essential if progress is to 
be made and industry is to accelerate the evolution of life. That 
readiness, evidence of a highly sensitized responsiveness to chang- 
ing conditions, is less common under government ownership than 
under private ownership; it is supremely characteristic of our 
American industrialism. 

Dependable comparison of the respective merits of public and 
private ownership has been made difficult by the battle of statis- 
ticians which obscures the truth. Government ownership in all 
its forms affords many opportunities for the concealment of im- 
portant elements of cost. There is generally room for suspect- 
ing that the service governmentally owned and operated is subsi- 
dized either directly or indirectly, some part of the true cost 
being charged to taxation. There is plenty of evidence to prove 
that, as a rule, where more than very simple industrial processes 
ona small scale are involved, private ownership is greatly superior 
to public ownership, costing less and rendering more efficient 
service. 

Where the industrial processes involved in production and dis- 
tribution are few and simple, government ownership and opera- 
tion may be successful; but where the opposite condition prevails, 
and the industrial processes are numerous and complicated, gov- 
ernment ownership and operation almost always fail, and invari- 
ably prove inferior to private ownership and operation. This is 
the dilemma upon which the Socialist movement finds itself 
impaled: the only industrial functions which a tolerable govern- 
ment can efficiently perform over a long period are very simple 
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ones. When we face the problem of industrial organization as a 
whole, however, we find that for the most part modern industry 
involves processes too numerous and too complicated for govern- 
mental direction; to bring them under such direction would in- 
volve, inevitably, the creation of an intolerable bureaucracy. The 
enormous expansion of government, from which there could be 
no escape, would require the employment of an army of officials 
frightful to contemplate and fatal to the ideal of the democratic 
government of a free people. 

The vast bureaucracy which rests with such crushing weight 
upon Russian industry is not accidental or the result of some- 
thing peculiar to Russia. The application of government owner- 
ship and management to industry inevitably requires it. Gov- 
ernment ownership can be applied to modern industry only 
through such an enlargement of governmental powers as must 
effectually destroy the liberties of the people. Moreover, when- 
ever and wherever a great industrial service is brought under 
government ownership and management it becomes so difficult 
as to be well nigh impossible to effect the changes in technical 
processes upon which industrial development depends. It is too 
difficult to discard existing methods and mechanisms in favor of 
new ones. Invention is thereby paralyzed. No municipally 
owned and operated electrical service anywhere in the world is 
characterized by such energy and ingenuity in finding new means 
of public service as are shown by the most progressive of our 
public service corporations. 


III 


The wide extension of customer ownership, through the sale of 
the stocks of these public service corporations to their customers, 
and of employee ownership, through the sale of stock by many 
industrial concerns to their employees, indicate the lines upon 
which we are developing a type of industrial organization that is 
destined to socialize our industrial life without destroying our 
incentives to progress, or submitting to the crushing burdens of 
such bureaucratic government as the Socialist programme neces- 
sarily involves. We are surely and steadily increasing the diffu- 
sion of opportunity and distributing the advantages derivable 
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from technical improvements in industry among an ever increas- 
ing proportion of the population. 

In this form of public ownership, rather than government 
ownership, lies the great hope of America. Upon this basis, com- 
bining the advantages of free individual initiative and enterprise 
with the socialization of the benefits and advantages derived 
from large scale production, the structure of industrial democracy 
can be built. Government ownership can never be made the 
foundation of industrial democracy. No greater calamity could 
possibly occur than the success of the propaganda having for its 
aims the government ownership and control of industry. The 
substitution of government ownership and control for the existing 
method in any of our great industries, but particularly those 
manufacturing industries which depend upon electrical power, 
would arrest that progress in invention, industrial organization 
and cheapened production by highly paid labor which is the great 
outstanding fact in American life, and perhaps our chief contribu- 
tion to civilization. 

Furthermore, no great industry can be brought under the per- 
manent control of a government by representation without 
developing a political bloc actuated by selfish group interest. 
The process is an inevitable one. The whole personnel, both the 
officials and employees directly engaged in the industry, and the 
government officials, big and little, connected with its direction, 
unite as a political force for mutual aid in the achievement of 
special advantages. Any candid survey of the subject will show 
that this has been the universal experience thus far, and there is 
no reason for believing that our experiences would be different. 

Let there be no mistake about this: The hope of America for 
continued and increasing well being lies in the preservation of 
those incentives which are inseparable from private property 
and individual initiative. That is equally the hope of other 
nations, but we are here concerned only with the problem as it 
affects our own. The vigorous and growing opposition of organ- 
ized labor in this country to all schemes of government ownership 
in industry is one of the most hopeful and encouraging facts in 
American political life. Nowhere has the Socialist theory of 
industry been more assiduously or more skillfully promulgated 
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than inside the labor unions. This fact is made evident by the 
records of their conventions and the contents of their official 
journals. And to no social group do the specious arguments for 
government ownership come with the force of greater plausibility. 
The organized workers reject the Socialist programme for 
industry because they fear bureaucracy and stagnation; they are 
confident that in the greater elasticity of the existing system 
their opportunities for advancement to higher levels of well 
being are infinitely greater. 

What the Socialist promises and hopes to achieve through the 
substitution of government ownership and control for existing 
methods is richer and fuller life for the individual. Through 
communism of ownership and responsibility he hopes to attain 
to an enlarged and perfected individualism of enjoyment and 
achievement. That goal can never be attained by the method 
proposed. There can be no enlargement of individual enjoy- 
ment and achievement as the fruitage of a policy whose essential 
feature is the destruction of individualism in ownership, initiative 
and responsibility. Against that abortive fallacy American 
industrialism sets the profoundly significant fact that private 
property and the incentives therefrom derived create a great 
communism of advantage and opportunity, which in turn pro- 
duces an enlarged and perfected individualism of enjoyment and 
achievement. 
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THE COMIC SPIRIT 
BY J. LOEWENBERG 


THE comparison, essayed here, of George Meredith and Hegel, 
regarding the Comic Spirit, might at first blush appear of suffi- 
cient incongruity to be itself an occasion for merry laughter. 
First blushes, however, are innocent. And if it be true that he 
who laughs last laughs best, we had better check the impulse 
to smile until we discover whether the subject is actually jocose. 

George Meredith and Hegel! Can natures more opposite be 
found to challenge appositeness? ‘The English novelist and the 
German philosopher moved on such different planes of thought 
and feeling that a sense of strain cannot easily be removed from 
the effort to discern what is common between them. None the 
less the case is strong enough to bear strain. And anyone who 
cares for the Comic Spirit, and who believes in its beneficence, 
will do well to endeavor to understand how astonishingly intimate 
is the affinity, regarding the serious use of the Comic, between the 
poet and the thinker. 

Happily, in the case of Meredith, we are not dependent (as we 
are more or less in the case of Hegel) upon the actual display of 
the Comic Spirit in order to appreciate the salubrity of its works. 
Meredith, in a famous lecture delivered in 1877, formulated his 
profound conception of the Comic; and those interested in the 
relation between his theory and the expressions of it in artistic 
form will find extraordinary fascination in comparing his great 
novels with the “idea” of Comedy that inspired them. Our 
concern is with the idea. What is it? Comedy, Meredith tells 
us, is “‘the fountain of sound sense”. The uses of it consist “in 
teaching the world to understand what ails it”. A clear eyed 
observer has indeed no difficulty in detecting the source of all the 
ills from which the world suffers. It is Folly; and Folly is a 
name compendious enough to cover the multitudes of human sins 
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and delusions. Hence Folly “is the natural prey of the Comic, 
known to it in all her transformations, in every disguise; and it is 
with the springing delight of hawk over heron, hound after fox, 
that it gives her chase, never fretting, never tiring, sure of having 
her, allowing her no rest”. In quick and intelligent perception 
of Folly lies, then, the Comic idea, and its use in that vigilant 
and unscrupulous laughter by which Folly is exposed and not 
infrequently corrected. 

If it is Folly the Comic Spirit feasts upon, it will obviously not 
die for want of nutriment. The comic observer has but to open 
his eyes to see omnipresent in human life and character a luxuri- 
ant growth of incoherence, contradiction, and absurdity. Of the 
profusion of material sustaining the Comic, Meredith gives an 
epitomized account in one sentence. Whenever men wax out of 
proportion, he says, “overblown, affected, pretentious, bom- 
bastical, hypocritical, pedantic, fantastically delicate”; whenever 
we see them “self-deceived or hoodwinked, given to run riot in 
idolatries, planning short-sightedly, plotting dementedly; when- 
ever they are at variance with their professions, and violate the 
unwritten but perceptible laws binding them in consideration one 
to another; whenever they offend sound reason, fair justice; are 
false in humility or mined with conceit, individually, or in the 
bulk”—the Comic Spirit “will look humanely malign and cast 
an oblique light on them, followed by volleys of silvery laughter”’. 
What a synoptic story of human blindness and perversity! What 
a catalogue raisonné of all that is weak and insensate in our 
human world! 

Comic laughter, however, is not ordinary laughter. The 
laughter which the Comic Spirit directs is not the laughter of 
derision, of contempt, of hatred, or disdain. It is laughter of a 
peculiar sort. It proceeds from the head, and it is at the head 
that it aims. Meredith likens it to a “harmless wine, conducing 
to sobriety in the degree that it enlivens”. It is radically 
different from the laughter of satire or irony. The kind of 
laughter which is silvery is neither pugnacious nor ambiguous, 
neither churlish nor cynical. The hilarity provoked by satire, 
irony, humor, or wit is more or less bumptious; it is a form of 
aggressive animadversion; its roar, whether joyful or defiant, is 
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too capricious and too reckless to be compatible with kindness, 
humility, and restraint. Not so the smile inspired by the Comic 
Spirit. Though playful, it partakes of sobriety; though critical, 
it is not devoid of sympathy. It is deliberate. It is responsible. 
It is chastened. Itis serious. It begins in insight and it ends in 
insight. 

Is it surprising then that comic laughter is so rare and so 
unwelcome? People are ready, as Meredith puts it, “‘to sur- 
render themselves to witty thumps on the back, breast, and sides; 
all except the head”. The laughter which is “thoughtful” is 
too sane and too solid an art to appeal to the average mind; it 
presupposes as its fundamental condition a study of the actual 
world which the average mind has neither the strength nor the 
will to endure. Genuine comedy reveals the truth too faithfully 
to be pleasing. It is otherwise with satire, irony, humor, and 
wit. They contain enough exaggeration, caricature, and paradox 
to flatter us into thinking that we at least are not enfolded “with 
the wretched host of the world”. The very extravagance with 
which our foibles are depicted removes the sting by encouraging 
the thought that we are not so bad as we are painted. This 
explains why we are often entertained by a caricature of our- 
selves. What hurts in comedy is its actuality. Its truths are 
humiliating because we are not suffered to escape the conviction 
that we are as bad as we are painted. We cannot forgive the 
comic poet for stripping us to the skin and for holding us up to 
ridicule. We often prefer obloquy to truth, because a harsh 
judgment rendered from without naturally tends to justify our 
self-approbation; but against a true perception of ourselves, 
which is free from censoriousness, we are powerless. 

Comedy, as Meredith has it, is “the specific for the poison of 
delusion”; but how many admit delusion to be poisonous, and 
how many are in search of the remedy? To ask the question is 
to answer it. That all of us are wedded to our pet illusions is 
evident enough; and that we could not be separated from them 
without a mighty struggle is a truth equally patent. Without 
chiding us for being deluded, genuine Comedy uncovers with 
consummate art our inevitable foibles, compelling us to look at 
them without flinching. It cannot, of course, transform our 
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natures. Its boon is rather intellectual. It may make us more 
clear-sighted. In the matter of self-knowledge an Aristophanes 
may succeed where a Socrates failed. To love Comedy, as 
Meredith expresses it, ““you must know the real world and know 
men and women well enough not to expect too much of them”. 
This sagacious utterance defines what is requisite before we can 
rise to the height of comic perception. It is knowledge. 

And what sort of knowledge? Meredith’s theory of the Comic 
supplies the answer. The knowledge demanded for comic obser- 
vation must be disciplined and disinterested. The love of 
Comedy presupposes a chastened mind possessed of a vivid 
sense for the actual. The laughter of the intellect is a laughter 
prompted by an honest study of what transpires in our natural 
world. The absurd collision of circumstances and the violent 
opposition of ideas and the irrational antagonism of wills and the 
wanton rivalry of passions, of which any state of civilization is an 
epitome, are venerable themes; their modern variations, dis- 
cernible by us all, have but the appearance of novelty. The 
comic poet of genius, like Moliére or Meredith, knows what ails the 
world; he also knows the specific for the world’s ailments. But 
this, too, he knows, that Folly is ineradicable; that she is a many- 
headed monster; that she not only “pretends to empire”, but is 
actually enthroned in most exalted places, demanding and re- 
ceiving homage from the major portion of mankind. It is the 
knowledge of the pervasive and insinuating actuality of Folly 
which inspires and directs the Comic Spirit. 

Unvarnished knowledge of the actual world, from which pure 
Comedy draws inspiration and for the sake of which it induces 
thoughtful laughter, is not without its tragic side, especially since 
such knowledge issues in the acknowledgment that Folly is 
ubiquitous and indestructible. The line that separates Comedy 
from Tragedy is, indeed, attenuated. The affinity between 
Comedy and Tragedy is suggested by a “sagacious essayist”’, 
quoted by Meredith, “‘who said that the end of a Comedy would 
often be the commencement of a Tragedy, were the curtain to 
rise again on the performers”. The affinity, I think, is deeper 
still. The “‘performers” in a Comedy are from the very begin- 
ning “Tragic Comedians”. The content of Comedy is as such 
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indistinguishable from that of Tragedy. A world at the mercy 
of Folly, as the comic poet perceives it to be, can without diffi- 
culty be given a tragic rendering. For to Folly in one form or 
another must be attributed whatever conduces to hatred and 
strife, jealousy and treachery, cupidity and cruelty, cowardice 
and intolerance; and these are the universal threads of which 
Tragedy and Comedy are equally woven. 

The reason why Comedy induces laughter and Tragedy does 
not is perhaps this: In Tragedy we stand aghast before the mo- 
mentous events that bring forth their fatal issues without a clear 
understanding of their ground; in Comedy we see Folly face to 
face as the source of Life’s disasters. She it is who is the real 
dramatis persona. We are more intent upon her than upon the 
events and issues she produces. Comic perception, being more 
than impassioned contemplation, penetrates to the very root of 
tragic conflicts and crises. Comic laughter, therefore, supervenes 
upon the calm recognition of Folly as the cause of human ills. 

Now this is precisely the sort of laughter which resounds in one 
of Hegel’s great works, published in 1807, under the formidable 
title Die Phiinomenologie des Geistes. It enjoys the reputation, 
not unique in philosophic literature, of being shockingly difficult 
and obscure. A perfect specimen of “speculative obfuscation”’, 
to use Meredith’s phrase, this book is singularly forbidding; 
everything about it is unwieldy; subject-matter, style, method, 
intention, result—all combine to produce the effect of a Gordian 
knot. Hence the neglect of it; though justifiable, this is to be 
regretted. For the book is a monumental vindication of the 
Comic Spirit. How Meredith would have relished the book had 
he been able to peruse it! The perpetual collision of ideas, with 
which it is replete, would have shown him that “‘sensitiveness to 
the comic laugh” is not incompatible with abstract analysis and 
ratiocination. As he says, “‘there are questions, as well as per- 
sons, that only the comic can fitly touch”. And the Hegelian 
touch is nothing if not comic. 

Unlike Moliére’s, however, Hegel’s laughter is not of “un- 
rivaled politeness”. He does not shun the scornful and the 
brutal forms of it. Nor is he deficient in plain and often puerile 
joking.. He frequently descends to the most outrageous puns. 
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Nevertheless, the Comic in Hegel is always in the ascendant, 
though his laughter, even when purely Comic, will not bear 
comparison with that of Moliére or Anatole France. It is rather 
like that of Aristophanes, the laughter, as Meredith puts it, 
“without scruple, the laughter of Hercules”, its titanic quality 
being commensurate with the colossal follies that pervade every- 
thing human and transient, and for the calm discernment of 
which Hegel had a peculiar genius. 

For Hegel’s Phenomenology may not inaptly be viewed as the 
confluence of the major follies of mankind. They are here 
assembled, as in no other book, in universal array, redolent of 
actuality, strikingly indigenous. Hardly a variety of human 
experience is overlooked; types of temperament in perpetual 
collision are here sounded with singular depth; the old familiar 
faces—the subtle theorizer and the canny man of action, the 
worshipper of facts and the tidy rationalist, the austere moralist 
and the hypersensitive zsthete, the callous cynic and the devout 
soul, the timid Conservative and the impetuous Radical, the in- 
souciant conformist and the reckless rebel, the sour Puritan and 
the jocund worldling, the crafty politician and the dusty pedant, 
the cocksure dogmatist and the chronic doubter, the apathetic 
stoic and the officious reformer, the effeminate mystic and the 
blatant Philistine—they are all here, coming under the ever 
wakeful eye of the Comic Spirit. These types, divergent in the 
extreme, partake, according to Hegel, of the same absurdities and 
extravagances, providing inexhaustible material for comic analy- 
sis. The “poison of delusion” infects them all: they are all self- 
deceived because they are all so self-confident. 

It is the incorrigible self-assurance, displayed by the advocate 
of any particular theory or practice, upon which Hegel wields his 
dialectical scourge. The illusion of perspective, to which every 
sort of partisanship is apt to condemn us, Hegel discerns as the 
source of all those fatal collisions of ideas or interests that render 
human life so everlastingly unstable. And how is this illusion to 
be dispelled? Hegel finds the specific for it, as does Meredith, in 
a vision of comic sobriety. This is achieved by a method, com- 
monly called “dialectical”, which simply consists in impugning 
self-assurance by making it logically ridiculous. For the partisan 
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is too idiosyncratic to perceive his own lack of rationality. The 
want of congruity with his own intent or profession, from which 
every partisan ordinarily suffers, the dialectical method aims to 
render manifest. The logic called dialectical is thus essentially 
the logic of Comedy. It is a method by which ideas are made to 
whip themselves, as it were, in the process of exhibiting their 
internal contradictions. 

The discernment of the Comic by Hegel, here barely intimated, 
shows how true is Meredith’s observation that “‘ Philosopher and 
Comic poet are of a cousinship in the eye they cast on life”. A 
comic attitude is rendered necessary by the whole tenor of Hegel’s 
philosophy. This is not the place to show why for Hegel the 
comic idea has a cosmic sweep, nor why the interpretation he 
elaborates of our human follies is essentially erroneous. The 
view that the world is rational just because everything in it is 
subject to Folly seems to me a desperate tour de force. Hegel’s 
comic perception of the world may be heeded without sharing his 
metaphysical bias that Reason is a symphony of incongruities. 
Whatever philosophical lesson we draw from the ubiquity of 
Folly, there is little doubt that Comedy, deeply conceived, is for 
mortal man the great specific. Meredith does not exaggerate 
when, in The Egoist, he names her “the ultimate civilizer”. She 
it is, he says, “who proposes the correcting of pretentiousness, of 
inflation, of dulness, and of the vestiges of rawness and grossness 
to be found among us”. By what token shall comic laughter be 
known? Meredith suggests a simple test: “You may estimate 
your capacity for Comic perception by being able to detect the 
ridicule of them you love, without loving them less: and more by 
being able to see yourself somewhat ridiculous in dear eyes, and 
accepting the correction their image of you proposes”. Greater 
test than this there is none. The laughter that saves is the 
laughter directed at ourselves. 








AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
EDITORIALLY REVIEWED 


WAYS AND MEANS OF PEACE 


“Let us have Peace!” That is the message of France and 
America to the world. Nor is it merely a verbal message, recom- 
mendation, exhortation. It is made concrete in a treaty between 
these two Powers which we must regard as marking the most 
advanced, enlightened and effective step ever taken for the 
preservation of peace. By felicitous coincidence and contrast 
this epochal action was taken on the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of their first joint utterance, which was to the effect, 
“We shall have war!” For we must remember that there were 
two treaties made at that earlier date, and while one of them 
declared for “‘a firm, inviolable and universal peace”’ between the 
signatories,—though without making the slightest provision for 
its maintenance; wherefore that peace actually lasted scarcely 
twenty years,—the other and more important one created a 
military alliance for waging a widespread war. Between the 
present convention and those earlier ones the difference is greater 
in character and purport than in time and circumstance. We 
could not now commit ourselves to peace more completely than 
we did in 1778. “Firm, inviolable and universal” leaves nothing 
more to be said. But what we have done is to commit ourselves 
not merely passively but actively to the maintenance of peace, 
through pledging ourselves to a sure method of averting war. 

We have done that by committing ourselves to the arbitration 
of international disputes on a scale hitherto unknown to any of 
the Great Powers. It is gratifying to recall that America was the 
first to establish the principle of arbitration, even for settling 
disputes over the title to territory, in the famous Jay Treaty of 
1794, and that we gave to that benign process a mighty further 
impetus in the Treaty of Washington in 1871. But those con- 
ventions provided merely for the arbitration of certain specified 
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matters. It was reserved for later years, even our own time, to 
see general treaties for the arbitration of controversies that had 
not yet arisen but which might arise. Even then, however, there 
was always the reservation from arbitration of matters “affecting 
the honor or vital interests” of the Nation. That phrase sounded 
well. But it was what Rufus Choate called a “‘resounding and 
glittering generality”, which might mean anything or nothing. 
What makes the present treaty epochal is that it discards that 
vague expression and limits the reservations to three very specific 
classes of disputes, concerning the propriety of withholding which 
from arbitration there can be no difference of opinion. These 
are: Domestic affairs; cases involving the interests of a third 
party; and cases implicating the Monroe Doctrine on the one 
hand or the League of Nations on the other. Moreover, the 
logical inference is that since these matters are not arbitrable, or 
justiciable, they should not be regarded as providing cause for 
war. Thus we may say that the two Nations stand pledged 
never to resort to war with each other in any case, for any cause; 
and since America, at least, purposes to make identical treaties 
with all other Powers that are inclined to do so, we are warranted 
in thinking this the most hopeful step ever taken for the outlawing 
of war through providing effective ways and means for the 
preservation of peace. 

It will not escape attention, by the way, that in this treaty the 
Monroe Doctrine receives such international sanction as it has 
not had before. It is in fact recognized as equal in validity to the 
Covenant of the League of Nations; France conceding that our 
regard for it is to be respected equally with her own obligations to 
the League. This, we believe, will meet with general approval 
among the Powers, so that others will be ready to give the Doc- 
trine similar recognition. We find, for example, The Spectator of 
London, saying: 


It seems to us that every peace-loving European must earnestly desire that 
the Monroe Doctrine should be retained intact, though there is plenty of room 
for remedying the grievances and disabilities of the Central and Southern 
Republics. Nobody in the Old World wants to challenge the Monroe Doc- 
trine. It is atremendous convenience. It rules half the world out of the field 
of strife. 
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Precisely. And if the League of Nations will do the same for 
its half of the world, we shall indeed have peace. 


THE SENATORIAL RAKE’S PROGRESS 

The Tenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States provides that— 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the States are preserved to the States respectively or to the 
people. 

A little while ago the Senate arrogated to itself one of the 
fundamental rights of the States, by dictating who should or who 
should not be elected by the States as their representatives in that 
body. Since then it has gone a step further by assuming to in- 
struct and admonish the people as to whom they should or should 
not elect as President. That was logical, of course. If the 
Senate does not respect the rights of the States, there is no better 
reason why it should respect the rights of the people. But we 
cannot help wondering, with what Mr. Kipling would call a holy, 
chastened curiosity, what the Senate would say and do if the 
President should issue a proclamation warning the people that 
they should not elect such or such men as Senators! 


OUR “CARIBBEAN POLICY” 


That the United States should have a so-called “‘Caribbean 
policy” for the safeguarding of its rights and interests in what has 
felicitously been called the American Mediterranean seems to be 
regarded by some as a new, sensational and temerarious develop- 
ment. To such we would recommend the reading of an elemen- 
tary history. We seem to recall that Lewis Cass, in Buchanan’s 
Administration, enunciated a pretty vigorous Caribbean policy; 
that Seward in Grant’s time renewed and emphasized it; that 
Grover Cleveland declared it in tones that made the whole world 
“‘sit up and take notice” in the case of Venezuela; that McKinley 
upheld it in respect to Cuba; that Roosevelt continued the good 
work in Panama and Santo Domingo; that Wilson did the same in 
Hayti; and that President Coolidge has merely followed those 
precedents in Nicaragua. Moreover it would be easy to trace 
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that policy back to John Quincy Adams and to Thomas Jefferson. 
It is to be observed, too, that save for our purchase of the Virgin 
Isles at the wish of their inhabitants, and our lawful annexation of 
Porto Rico as the result of war, the invariable effect of our asser- 
tions and enforcements of that policy has been to protect and to 
confirm the independence and to promote the prosperity and 
stability of the States fronting upon that sea. Wherefore those 
who have a taste for conjuring up new and fearsome spectres, 
ogres and ghouls would better look elsewhither than to our long 
established, consistent and benevolent “Caribbean policy”’. 


TAINTED MONEY IN HIGH MORALITY 


The Anti-Saloon League is understood to have accepted a gift 
of half a million dollars to its campaign funds from a source 
redolent of most unsavory personal morals; given, too, not for any 
personal sympathy with the principles of the League, but simply 
in the expectation that it will prove a good business investment. 
Without being cynical or even captious, it is difficult to free the 
League from a perplexing dilemma. If the Leagué is a high 
moral and spiritual agency, it is accepting badly tainted money 
for its pure and pious work. Or if it is not a moral but a political 
organization, then its use of this large contribution should be 
strictly accounted for, as are the campaign funds of other parties. 
One or the other conclusion is inescapable. 


“A FORTUITOUS BLATHERSKITE” 

Sir Hugh Denison, the Australian Commissioner, calls Mayor 
Dogberry of Chicago “a fortuitous blatherskite”; adding: “I 
must warn you not to take him too seriously.” But is he not 
himself a trifle too serious, in devoting two so formidable and 
resounding polysyllables to such a subject? 

Thou mindest me of gentlefolks,— 
Old gentlefolks are they,— 


Thou say’st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 


There was, it is true, the precedent set by a philosopher when 
he retorted upon an abusive fishwife by calling her a parallelo- 
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pipedon. But we can hardly hope for equal effectiveness from Sir 
Hugh’s epigram; for the sage’s word silenced the virago and re- 
duced her to tears, while to talk of silencing “Big Bill’’ would be 
a contradiction in terms. 


THE FORTUNATE SAORSTAT 


President Cosgrave, of the Irish Free State, created a most 
agreeable and favorable impression in America, wherever he 
went; save perhaps upon a few Irreconcilables, who would not 
have been pleased no matter what he might have said. Perhaps 
the best of all was his declaration, often repeated with convincing 
earnestness, that “the Saorstat is as free as Canada”’, accom- 
panied with expressions of entire confidence in the political, 
industrial and social future of that State. All this, Americans 
readily believed, not merely because they wish it to be true but 
also because from correlated sources of information they know it 
to be true. Trade statistics of the Free State last year showed a 
pronounced and healthy increase, with a considerable reduction of 
the adverse balance. It is to be observed that the increase in 
exports is chiefly in agricultural, dairy and poultry products. 
There has doubtless been also an increase in manufactured 
articles, but this has been absorbed by the domestic demand; a 
circumstance not at all to be regretted, since it indicates the 
increased purchasing ability of the people and the consequent 
rise in their standard of life. Whether indeed the Free State 
will ever become a great exporter of manufactures may be open 
to doubt. A century or more ago it could and should have been 
an immensely prosperous scene of cottage industries, but to 
develop the factory system on a large scale would be another 
matter, for which the State may not be found to be well suited. 
It is not known to have any important coal deposits, and some 
high authorities seriously discount hopes of developing much 
hydro-electric power from the Shannon River. However that 
may be, it is possible that a pastoral and agricultural prosperity 
may be attained even greater than that which could be bestowed 
by manufacturing industries. Certainly Americans were glad to 
recognize in Mr. Cosgrave the optimistic and. confident chief of 
a prosperous and progressive Commonwealth. 
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SOCIALISTS REPUDIATING MARX 


The very noteworthy article in this issue of this Review, by 
Mr. Spargo, condemning government ownership of utilities and 
industries as the “‘foe of liberty and progress”’, is precisely in line 
with an official utterance of the highest importance in the German 
Reich. The paramount question there, after the abolition of 
monarchy, was the extent to which the new Government would 
adopt the Marxian programme, of which Government Ownership 
is the Alpha and Omega. To determine that the Constituent 
Assembly in 1919 appointed a Committee on Socialization, which 
was dominated by pronounced and authentic Socialists. This 
committee, after thorough investigation and long consideration, 
in its report substantially repudiated Marx. It declared that 
with the exception of railroads, the mails, telegraphs, etc., State 
ownership and operation of utilities and industries would be more 
expensive and less efficient than that by private corporations. 
Mines especially were declared to be unsuited to Government 
ownership, and it was urged that all mines now in possession of 
the State should be sold to private owners and operators. And 
this report was favorably received and practically adopted by the 
Government. Thus Soviet Russia is left alone in its adherence 
to Marxism, and there are unmistakable indications that even it 
is beginning to repudiate it, to let it go the way of other vagaries 
which have vainly aspired to revolutionize humanity by denying 
human nature. 


THE ATHENZUM: CENTENARIAN 


Remembrance of the origin of Toe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW as 
an outgrowth of the old Athenzeum Club has always caused us to 
feel a sort of sympathetic link with the much younger but still 
venerable and certainly distinguished London periodical of 
opinion and criticism which has just completed its one hundredth 
year. For the major part of that time it was known as The 
Atheneum, but in recent years, because of a merger with an- 
other and similar publication, it has borne the name of The 
Nation and Atheneum. It is of course of the original publication 
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during three generations of what we might call the Dilke Dynasty 
maintained a splendid standard of integrity and scholarly au- 
thority in literary and other criticism, though it avoided the fatal 
identification of weightiness with heaviness by turning “from 
grave to gay” and printing the whimsical vivacities of Thomas 
Hood and Charles Lamb and similar writers. It is gratifying to 
know that despite its change of name it has not changed its spirit 
but retains the scholarly and ethical standards which long ago 
made it famous. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FREE PRESS 


It was not surprising that the Mexican delegation at the Pan- 
American Congress moved for a censorship of the press such as 
would protect international relations and the good name of 
States against the publication of “false, misleading or exaggerated 
reports”’, nor can we avoid a certain sympathy with its demand, 
in view of the monstrous injustice that was recently done to that 
country in the public prints. Nevertheless we must hold that the 
cure for such evils is moral and educational rather than legal. 
Dr. Orestes Ferrara well said in opposing the motion that “all the 
evils of the press that may result from its liberty will be cured by 
that very liberty”. It may be appropriate to remember, too, 
that the press of the United States, against a licentious portion of 
which the Mexican proposal was particularly directed, is by no 
means the only or the worst sinner. The Mexican press has not 
been void of similar offences, while that of some important 
European countries in reviling America during the Spanish War 
of 1898 reached an unrivalled depth of turpitude. The provoca- 
tive factor in the case is to be found, doubtless, in the comparative 
immunity from prosecution for libel which is enjoyed by those 
making attacks, however atrocious, upon foreign peoples and 
their governments, and also in the applause which such brutalities 
invariably elicit from a certain unthinking element of the public, 
which seems to be actuated by the spirit of the navvy who, when 
his companion pointed out a bystander with the remark “’E 
looks like a furriner,” responded, “Let’s ’eave a ’arf brick at 
im!” The need of press and public in all lands is to apply the 
Golden Rule to utterances about their international neighbors. 
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THE ALASKA PANHANDLE AGAIN 


The revival of the Canadian desire—it cannot be regarded as 
amounting to a demand—for an outlet to the Pacific across the 
upper part of the Alaska panhandle is not surprising, though we 
must consider it quite futile, save as such passage of traffic may 
be permitted over American territory by courtesy of the American 
Government. Our title to an unbroken strip of the coast from 
the famous Fifty-four Forty northward has been too long es- 
tablished and recognized to be again called into question; nor is it 
conceivable that the Congress would consent to the alienation of 
even the narrowest corridor across it. Doubtless it is a hardship 
to Canada to be compelled to bring traffic from the Far North- 
west all the way down to Vancouver to reach the sea. But we 
should doubt if it was, after all, as great a hardship as it is for 
America to have a stretch of Canadian territory intervening 
between the United States and Alaska, so that we are compelled 
to make a detour upon the high seas in order to reach an im- 
portant part of our own domain upon this continent. Since we 
are perforce content with the latter conditions, Canada will 
doubtless be able to adapt herself to those which at times she finds 
a little inconvenient. 


A POLITICIAN AMONG ARTISTS 

Lord Chesterfield was accounted by Ursa Major to be not a 
lord among wits but merely a wit among lords. So Vicente 
Blasco Ibaifiez may be regarded not so much as a literary artist 
among politicians as a politician among literary artists. Of his 
sometimes extraordinary graphic and dramatic power there can 
be no question, but in even his greatest works we are never able to 
escape the feeling that he was writing primarily as a political 
propagandist and agitator. His place in modern Spanish litera- 
ture is secure, however, as also in the literature of the world. If 
he failed in his ambition to rival Balzac with another Comédie 
Humaine, and fell short of the colossal genius of Victor Hugo, he 
at least is entitled to rank in the same category with those mas- 
ters. Perhaps his nearest analogue was Emile Zola, whose 
“naturalism” he paralleled, and whose vibrant “J’ accuse!” he 
rivalled with Catonian iteration of “Alfonso must go!” It was 
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the irony of his career, however, that he died when the forces 
which he hated and against which he strove were most trium- 
phant, so that to the general mind he seemed to have failed as a 
political leader and to have achieved his only real success as a 
writer of romance. 


THE CENTENARY OF A SEER 


“The nations’ airy navies” were a poet’s vision; but the 
Nautilus was the conception of an essentially scientific mind. 
Fortuitous though it was, Tennyson’s forecast was extraordinary, 
and richly merits the innumerable citations and tributes which it 
has received in the last score of years. Now it is fitting that at 
least equal honor shall be rendered to the prophetic romance of 
Jules Verne. In fact, he is in a most practical sense entitled to 
by far the greater credit. His forecast of submarine navigation 
was not confined to half a dozen lines of imaginative verse, but 
filled the pages of a substantial volume written with unsurpassed 
fascination of inventive romance and yet with the measured 
detail and precision of a mathematical treatise; a dual character 
which ran through practically all of his writings and thus gave 
him the stamp of unique genius. We may not certainly know 
whether his book was meant to be prophetic, but whether inten- 
tional or not, we must reckon his story of the submarine to be 
certainly one of the most remarkable forecasts in all the range 
of the world’s literature. 


OXFORD AND ASQUITH 


With the fatuity of the superficial, some lamented the untimely 
death of the Earl of Oxford and Asquith as “the passing of the 
last of the great Victorians”, though of course it was nothing of 
the sort; seeing that several British statesmen survived who were 
both older and more eminent than he, and much more character- 
istically “‘Victorian”—whatever that may mean. But Mr. 
Asquith, as he was known through nearly all of his career, was 
assuredly a statesman of the foremost contemporary rank, 
abundantly worthy of a place in the illustrious roll of British 
Prime Ministers. Indeed, he merited, in character and capacity, 
a more fortunate lot than that which befell him in the last dozen 
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years of his life. He will be remembered as the victim of un- 
deserved circumstances and factional intrigues, which he was not 
able to overcome but which at least he confronted with the 
courageous serenity of a gentleman and patriot “without fear and 
without reproach”. Had he been of less fine ethical fibre he 
might have met plot with successful counterplot; but that was 
not a part of his scheme of life. Had he been vindictive or 
resentful, he might have drawn grim and tragic satisfaction from 
the fact that his deposition from its leadership marked the decline 
if not the fall of the once great Liberal party. Such sentiments 
were alien to his generous mind; and it is probable that his chief 
regret was for his party rather than for himself. It must have 
been a poignant reflection that the two lives, of his preceptor 
and elder colleague, Gladstone, and himself, spanned what may 
prove to have been the whole history of that famous organization. 
Perhaps we may now interpret the cryptic phrase with which he 
ended his memoirs, commenting upon the present and the future 
of British politics: “‘We shall see!” 


OUR OWN BUSINESS 


It is regrettable that there should have been so sharp divisions 
of opinion on certain subjects at Havana, but we cannot regret 
the stand which was taken upon them by the United States, and 
which was happily supported by the great majority of members of 
the Pan-American Union. Even the Covenant of the League of 
Nations exempts from international jurisdiction the purely 
domestic affairs of States, though it apparently invests aliens 
with the power to say what those are and what they are not in any 
Nation. It must be regarded as extraordinary that any serious 
statesman, and even more that any government, should dispute 
the right of a country to determine the conditions upon which 
foreign commerce shall be permitted to enter its markets, and 
foreign nationals shall be received as residents within its borders 
and as members of its citizenry. It has long been a reproach to 
the Great Powers that they have arbitrarily imposed upon China 
a tariff system selfishly devised for their own rather than for 
China’s benefit, and it is inconceivable that the nations generally 
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should countenance such imposition upon themselves. Our new 
treaty with France explicitly withholds domestic affairs from 
arbitration, and there can be no question that both signatories 
regard tariff and immigration laws as belonging to that class. 


HAIG OF THE POPPIES 


Lord Haig was a great soldier, a great patriot, and a great man. 
Among all his comrades in arms none more perfectly exemplified 
the ideal warrior, tender to his followers, terrible to his foes, and 
subject to no law save that of duty. Before the World War he 
had won distinction in many arduous labors. In that titanic 
conflict he acquitted himself with singular modesty, discretion 
and valor, making Mons, Ypres and many other names immortal 
synonyms of “what long enduring hearts could do”. After the 
return of that peace which he had so largely aided to achieve, it 
was his supreme distinction that instead of seeking political 
preferment on the one hand, the path to which was open to him, 
or on the other enjoying his honors and emoluments in inglorious 
ease, he chose a life of incessant and often sorely taxing toil in 
behalf of the brave men, the privates in the ranks, whom he had 
led through danger and often to wounds and disability and the 
shadow of death. It was he who conceived the beautiful idea of 
making silken emblems of the poppies of Flanders fields, to be at 
once the tokens of pious remembrance and gratitude and the 
practical means of substantial succor and comfort to the survivors 
of the war; and those flowers, million-fold familiar to all the 
world, will be, though the most fragile, by no means the least 
enduring of his memorials. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW NATIONAL 


It was of gratifying interest to observe one of the oldest of 
American principles concerning international law conspicuously 
embodied in the report submitted by Mr. Mauritua, of Peru, to 
the Pan-American Conference at Havana. That report recom- 
mended a declaration to the effect that— 

International law is at one and the same time both national and international 


—national in the sense that it is the law of the land and applicable as such to 
the decision of all questions involving its principles. 
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That salutary principle was embodied in the Constitution of the 
United States, for probably the first time in any such instrument, 
to the effect that all treaties made by the Federal Government 
should be the supreme law of the land. Going even further than 
the technical letter of the Constitution, to its obvious spirit, the 
first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, John Jay, in charging a 
Federal Grand Jury at Richmond, Virginia, in 1793, said: 


The laws of nations make part of the laws of this and of every other civilized 
nation. They consist of those rules for regulating the conduct of nations 
toward each other which, resulting from right reason, receive their obligations 
from that principle and from general assent and practice. To this head also 
belong those rules of laws which, by agreement, become established between 
nations. 


Referring to the practice following this memorable enunciation 
of Jay’s, Sir Henry Maine declared that “international has 
precedence of both Federal and municipal law, unless in the 
exceptional case when Federal law has deliberately departed from 
it,” and added that this was a “distinctively American doctrine”’. 
It is a doctrine in which America is entitled to take much pride, 
and which all the Republics of the Pan-American Union might 
well formally adopt. 














THE CRACKER BARREL PHILOSOPHER 
BY BURGES JOHNSON 


“‘Here’s another orator who says that the Radicals are de- 
stroying the very fabric of our nation,” said the Deacon, dropping 
his paper to the floor. 

“Well, they’re trying to, aren’t they?” I asked. 

“How can I tell, when I don’t know who’s a Radical and who 
ain’t?” he answered. “As far as I can figger it, a Radical is 
anyone whose opinions differ radically from somebody else’s. 
It’s a relative term. Toa fellow without any ideas a man who’s 
got one idea is a Radical, as I see it. My grandpa could remem- 
ber the time around here when a man who wanted to graft a 
fruit tree was not only radical but indecent. And my father told 
me about the first young dude who showed up in our village with 
pants that didn’t button at the sides. They drove him out of 
town.” 

“But, Deacon,” I protested, ““you know what the newspaper 
means by Radicals. You’re begging the question.” 

““No, I ain’t,” contradicted the Deacon. “I s’pose it means a 
bunch of folks who differ most radically from the majority vote. 
But I’ve been havin’ the dickens’s own time of it, lately, tryin’ 
to find out who they are.” 

I saw from the way he was filling his pipe that he meant to 
argue, and I groped in my mind for a definition. “Well,” I said, 
“there are Radicals in religion, and in politics, and in social 
theory, of course, and in other fields of human plan and practice. 
I suppose a real Radical is the fellow whose way of thinking leads 
him to disagree with the stabilized majority in almost every field.” 

“‘Good enough!” agreed the Deacon cheerfully; “and now who 
are they? In religion Ma says I’m too radical, and that I’m 
holdin’ with these Modernists who can’t even begin to say the 
creed and haven’t enough beliefs left to cover their nakedness. 
She holds with old-fashioned religion, she says. But I guess some 
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of her own ancestors were among the Modernists in Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony who wanted to kick out the clergy. She 
even forgets that a whopping big lot of ’em got radical enough 
back in the early Nineteenth Century to deny the divinity of 
Christ, and they’ve stayed that radical ever since all through 
New England. But most of ’em are so conservative in their 
politics they kept on votin’ for Bill Taft after he stopped runnin’. 

“No, siree! Radicalism in religion is terrible old-fashioned. 
There’s a lot of conservative old folks down on the Connecticut 
shore whose grand-dads used to run through the streets naked 
just to show their disapproval of all accepted forms, and then 
they’d go to church and yell until they were arrested. But I bet 
they read The Transcript, or whatever corresponded to it then.” 

“Oh, well,” I said, “it isn’t considered really radical to have 
new ideas in religion.” 

“How about politics, then?” persisted the Deacon. “The 
most radical speech you ever hear nowadays can’t hold a candle to 
some of the stuff Sam Adams wrote, and they went and put some 
of it into the constitution of Massachusetts. It would startle 
you to read it.” 

With a cautious glance toward Ma, the Deacon spat into the 
fireplace. 

“When I was with some of the neighbors down at the store the 
other day, I asks all of a sudden, ‘What’s a Radical?’ ‘A Red 
Russian,’ says Si Pease, quick as a wink; and everybody else 
nodded. ‘What’s a Conservative?’ says I. Eb Hicks was the 
one to answer that, an’ he was slower about it. ‘A member of a 
Rotary Club,’ says he, ‘who boasts he’s one hundred per cent. 
American.’ I was mighty glad he said that. ‘Then,’ says I, 
‘what are you goin’ to do with a member of a Soviet who says he’s 
a hundred per cent. Russian? Russia for the Russians, is his 
slogan; down with foreign clothes and foreign food and foreign 
music and art. The only foreign things he accepts are foreign 
books, and what he reads most are O. Henry and Mark Twain. 
They’ve crowded Gorky and Tolstoi to the wall. 

“See where I’m gettin’ to?” asked the Deacon, eyeing me 
solemnly. ‘The Bolshevik in Russia is as Conservative as the 
Rotarian in America; but put a Bolshevik in America and a 
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Rotarian in Russia and let ’em yell ‘Russia for the Americans!’ 
and ‘America for the Russians!’ and that makes Radicals out of 
‘em. A Radical is only a Conservative in the wrong pew.” 

“*When I hear the word ‘Radical’,” I argued, “it does not 
mean politics or religion so much as social structure. To my 
mind a Radical favors extreme feminism, or companionate mar- 
riage, or equal distribution of wealth, or some other crazy ex- 
periment in daily living.” 

““You’ve mentioned a lot of good old conservative ideas,” 
replied the Deacon. ‘“There’s been a lot of hard-headed Ameri- 
cans who tried the communizing of property, beginning with the 
Pilgrim Fathers; and I’ve heard of some highly representative 
citizens reggerly voting the Republican ticket, who are the sons 
and grandsons of communized wives. Any outsider who in- 
vaded one of those communities while the experiment was in full 
swing, and who tried to have land of his own or a wife of his own, 
was a dangerous Radical. And speakin’ of feminism carried to 
the nth power,”—here the Deacon looked particularly pleased 
with himself,—‘‘I’ve been readin’ up on the Indians. Now if 
there’s any real hidebound Conservative, it’s an Indian. But 
they tell me that in those pueblos in the southwest the women 
own the houses and the land and the children, and for the past 
few hundred years the men of the tribe haven’t owned a thing but 
a communal claim on a clubhouse. I suppose if a he-Indian 
wanted to carry a bank account in his own name they’d throw 
him out as a dangerous Radical.” 

“‘T think I can see a definition,” I said to the Deacon. “A 
Russian Communist is a Conservative when he’s among his fellow 
Communists; but he is a Radical if he comes to America and tries 
to establish Russian Communism here. He lifts a whole pro- 
gramme out of its natural environment and tries to apply it all 
at once among a people whose social experiments may not be 
progressing in that direction.” 

“That’s just my idea,” agreed the Deacon. ‘“‘He’s a real 
Radical; but I get kind of bored at hearing the orators call him a 
dangerous one. He’s got too much of a handicap to be dan- 
gerous. He’s tryin’ to fight solidly established ideas with other 
ideas that haven’t even got a toe-hold. If he tries to fight ideas 
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with bombs it ain’t because he’s a Radical but because he’s a 
darn fool. Ideas never were licked by bombs. But the hide- 
bound orator builds him up into a menace in order to scare a lot of 
other hidebound folks away from any new ideas at all.” 

“But do you claim, then,” I persisted, “that there aren’t any 
such things as dangerous Radicals who ought to be deported?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the Deacon impatiently; “you can’t 
argue very well about a phrase like that. It has set so long it has 
jelled. A man can be dangerous because he’s a liar or a thief, or 
because he’s armed and crazy, and he might be all the time as 
conservative as President Coolidge. Or he might happen to be 
radical. I’d want to shut him up or send him away only because 
he was dangerous. 

“I’m by nature a kind of a Conservative,” admitted the 
Deacon. “But I ain’t afraid of ideas. The most dangerous 
thing about ideas,”’ he added, as he began to clean his pipe, “‘is 
that they worry folks who haven’t got any. And they make 
some folks talk so much it keeps me awake.” 


* *+ * * # 


By an odd coincidence, just after the foregoing interview with 
the Deacon, a telephone inquiry was received by this department 
editor urging him to ascertain the Deacon’s opinion upon com- 
panionate marriage. Since he had in fact mentioned the topic in 
passing, I took occasion to bring it up by letter, as I should 
probably not see the Deacon again in person for about a month. 
He writes: 


Glad to discuss that matter with you on your next visit. I don’t really 
know anything about it, but I never yet found that any detriment to dis- 
cussion. Look it up yourself and give me a definition, if there is any such, 
when next you come. I’ve got an idea, from stuff in the papers, that it’s a 
scheme for legalizing early separation by mutual agreement without the need 
for filing charges and going through a lot of legal rigamarole to untie the knot. 
Judge Lindsay says it brings about openly and decently what now is done by 
trickery or criminality. There’s a lot in what he says. Why stop with the 
marriage tie? There are a lot of other human ties that can get to be durned 
uncomfortable. I’m a sort of guardeen of a half-grown grandchild who has 
gotten mighty sick of his grandpa. I bet he’s ready to advocate companionate 
grandparentage. He knows that in a final emergency he can get rid of me 
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with arsenic or a hammer; but he thinks it might be less embarrassing, and 
tidier, to do it by mutual agreement. 

Seems to me I’ve read that the idea includes doing away with the ‘pre- 
liminary ceremony. Folks just begin living together by agreement and quit 
by mutual consent. Lots of folks have been doing that for a long time, of 
course. In fact it’s so easy to do it, you’d think more folks would. There 
must be an increasing number of people who feel that they wouldn’t 
violate any moral law, so long as the only two folks involved in such a scheme 
were faithful to each other while it lasted. 

I suspect that the only thing that keeps such reasoners from practising 
unlegalized marriage is fear—fear of losing community respect. Perhaps its 
advocates urge that you’ve got to educate the community up tothe idea. But 
I guess it’s almost a human instinct to respect those folks who can subject 
themselves to discipline and play a game according to rule; and to disrespect 
these who hate discipline and want to abolish the rules. 

Marriage, I figger it, is a sort of discipline. You go into the game in the 
first place because you choose to; then you play it; and playing it means the 
exercise of a certain amount of self-denial by each player. Nine-tenths of the 
divorces are due to the fact that one or both of the parties to the agreement 
couldn’t keep on being unselfish. Judge Lindsay argues, I take it, that since 
an increasing number of folks can’t play the game according to rules, we'd 
better get rid of the rules. It fits in with the theory that since an increasing 
number of children don’t like the multiplication tables we'd better get rid of the 
tables. And since an increasing number of folks take what don’t belong to 
‘em, we'd better abolish property. The idea don’t make me mad; it interests 
me. But I kinder feel as if it wouldn’t get us any further along. But I surely 
have written you a lot on something I know mighty little about. 
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IN RETROSPECT 


[Ir IS THE PURPOSE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW TO REPRINT IN EACH 
NUMBER PERTINENT EXCERPTS FROM ITS ISSUES OF A CENTURY OR MORE AGO.— 
The Editors.] 


Those who today regret the passing of good old customs may be 
reminded that such has been the perennial complaint of mankind, 
as witness the words of the distinguished litterateur RicHarp 
Henry Dana in Toe Nort American Review for May, 1817: 


Old things are passed away; all things are become new. Not only those 
customs, which now and then met us in our dull! travel over the road of life, 
are gone; even the seasons seem changing. We no longer gather fiowers in 
May; and our very last new year’s morning, instead of rising upon the crusted 
snow, and fields glittering with ice, spread itself with a sleepy dankness over 
the naked earth. . . . 

Amidst this neglect and decay of old customs, and characters, when every 
thing is brought to a wearisome level, when all is varnish and polish, so that 
even the roughness upon the plum, (to use the modern cant,) is vulgar and 
disgusting, when the utterance of strong feeling is ill breeding, and dissimula- 
tion, wisdom; it is well for the world that there are beings not mindless of the 
past; who live with ages long gone by, and look upon the characters of the 
present time as trifling and artificial; who bring back, and keep alive amongst 
us, something of the wild and unpruned beauties of the earth, the ardent and 
spontaneous movements of man; so that the forest and rock, the grass-plot, 
and field-flower, are yet about us; and some few walking in the midst, who 
are mighty and awing, kind and like a child. 

This is an exhaustless theme; but I have talked long enough, perhaps too 
long; for to many it may all seem childish conceit, or the strange imaginings 
of a tired spirit, impatient of reality. But he, of wide and deep thought, will 
not so look upon it, nor hold this view of things false because it is sad. Now 
that every thing rude and irregular is cut down, and all that remains is trimmed 
up and made to look set and orderly, he will not forget how much there was of 
exquisite beauty, of loftiness and strength in the one; how tame and unsatisfy- 
ing isthe other. Though there was a deep and subduing tenderness, an ardour 
and sway of passion in the men of former days, sometimes uncontrolled and 
not always aimed aright; yet he will see, that with little of softness, man is 
still weak, and without the extravagance of feeling, still erring. The absence 
of passion is not always reason, nor coldness, judgment. 
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SAMUEL GILMAN, poet and preacher, drew a comparison of 
SPENSER with SHAKESPEARE in an essay on The Faery Queene 
in Tue Norto American Review for September, 1817: 
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In some respects Spenser is superiour to Shakespeare. He wields the rod of 
enchantment with a more soothing and insinuating effect—and he throws on 
the colourings of his description a brighter flood of light, as well as a softer 
body of shade. It is true he has a smaller number of brilliant passages; but 
then he redeems this comparative defect by a much less abundance of trash. 
He wrote at leisure, and deliberately waited for inspiration; Shakespeare 
scribbled against time—chased the muse—won gloriously indeed—but some- 
times abused her! The stanza of Spenser was too precious an encasement for 
nonsense; whilst the colloquial structure of Shakespeare’s material admitted 
the baseness along with the richness of sentiment. . . . 

The Faery Queene is a repository of all the minor beauties of poetry. Un- 
bounded variety in its descriptions—exact fidelity in its copies of nature— 
inimitable playfulness in its sallies of fancy—irresistible severity in its satire— 
a ravishing transport in its flights of passion—an unsparing copiousness, 
fertility, and richness of imagery—in short, there is not a flower of Parnassus, 
which is not to be gathered there. 





Some strange scientific speculations of the famous Royal Society 
two hundred and fifty years ago were recalled by JARED SPARKS in 
Tue Nortu AMERICAN Review for May, 1817: 


We can hardly realize at this time, that no more than one hundred and fifty 
years ago men of learning and eminence seriously anticipated the time, when 
journeys would be made to the moon with as much ease as a voyage across the 
Atlantick; when it would be as common a thing to buy a pair of wings to fly 
into a remote country, as to buy a pair of boots to go a long journey; when 
sympathetick conveyances would be carried on at the distance of the Indies 
with as much certainty, as by a literary correspondence; and when the grey 
hairs and exhausted strength of age would be restored to the beauty and vigour 
of youth by a simple medical process. Yet these speculations were actually 
advanced, with a great deal of gravity and confidence, by Glanville, one of the 
staunchest advocates for the Society, and its ablest defender against the wit 
and virulence of Stubbe, and the angry stormings of the irritable peripatetick 
of Chew. 

The following are some of the curious queries, which the Society sent to 
Sir Philliberts Vernatti, who resided in Batavia, requesting him to answer them 
according to the best information he could obtain. 

“Whether diamonds and other precious stones grow again, after three or 
four years, in the same place where they have been digged out? 
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“Whether there be a hill in Sumatra, which burneth continually, and a 
fountain which runneth pure balsam? 

“‘Whether in the island of Sambrero there be found a vegetable, which 
grows up to a tree, shrinks down, when one offers to pluck it up, into the 
ground, and would quite shrink, unless held very hard? And whether the 
same, being forcibly plucked up, hath a worm for its root, diminishing more 
and more, according as the tree groweth in greatness; and as soon as the worm 
is wholly turned into the tree, rooting in the ground, and so growing great? 
And whether the same plucked up young, turns, by that time it is dry, into 
a hard stone, much like to coral? 

“What ground there is for that relation, concerning horns taking root and 
growing about Goa?” 





The proverbial vagaries of the weather on St. Patrick’s Day were 
manifest in 1815, on March 17 of which year there was a spectacle 
described by ProressoR CLEVELAND, of Bowdoin College, in the 
following (May) number of Tat NortH AMERICAN REVIEW: 


March 17, about ten o’clock A.M., there was a most brilliant exhibition of 
haloes and parhelia in the vicinity of the Sun. The number of haloes, or 
circles and arcs of circles, was nine: and the number of parhelia or mock suns 
five. As it is hardly possible to give an accurate description of the phenom- 
enon without the assistance of a figure, I shall barely remark that, among the 
haloes, the most beautiful was a very distinct white circle, passing through the 
sun’s disc, parallel to the horizon, about ninety degrees in diameter, and having 
the zenith at its center. In this circle were four parhelia or mock suns; two 
of them being by estimation forty-five degrees distant from the sun, and near 
to the points where the white circle intersected an irised halo, passing round 
the sun; and the other two at ninety degrees from those just mentioned. The 
two former were irised; the two latter perfectly white. The morning of this 
day was cloudless, with the wind blowing from northwest; but during the 
phenomenon the vapor in the air was condensed with unusual rapidity in the 
south. About thirty minutes after ten o’clock the southern part of the haloes 
was obscured by the actual formation of clouds; and about two o’clock P.M. 
snow began to descend very copiously with a southeast wind. 





The eminent jurist Wu.LaRD PatILurps gave in THe Nort 
AMERICAN Review for July, 1817, an interesting account of the 
prelude to Brazilian independence: 


The provinces of South America were no doubt reminded, by our revolution 
and subsequent national importance, that they were but colonies, though 
they might be independent and powerful States; yet the Pernambucans, with 
the other inhabitants of Brazil, lived on in contented and inglorious loyalty, 
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till Bonaparte drove their sovereign from his European capital. The news 
of the prince’s voyage having preceded him, the Governour of Pernambuco 
fitted out a vessel laden with provisions, to meet the royal fleet, and the people 
testified their loyalty and joy by voluntary contributions of all sorts of delicate 
refreshments, with which to welcome their sovereign. On his arrival and 
establishment at Rio Janeiro, they thought that the era of the glory and happi- 
ness of the Brazilians had commenced. These hopes were disappointed, as 
was to be expected, but the disappointment was not sudden, and produced 
little sensation among the people. They anticipated some great and glorious 
good, they hardly defined to themselves what, which, when they failed to 
realize, they felt rather the regret of parting with a pleasing illusion, than 
resentment at having sustained a serious wrong. They have never, like us, 
been in the habit of conning over their grievances till they had learned them 
by rote, or reiterating remonstrances and demanding redresses, with respectful, 
but bold and persevering importunity. But though they were not versed in 
the arts of resisting and controlling the administration of government, and 
had not made a multitude of political maxims a part of their habitual system 
of acting and thinking, still they were not regardless of the affairs of govern- 
ment, or unconscious that they had personal rights and interests. 





Sripney Wituarp, Harvard’s Librarian and Professor of An- 
cient Languages, in THe Norta American Review for May, 
1817, took Noan WesstTER severely to task for his autocratic tone 
in philology: 


He seems everywhere to consider himself the great schoolmaster in his art, 
under whom there are no deserving pupils; and he goes about the forms feruling 
and filliping the dunces, and calling blockhead, as familiarly as Busby. Now 
he puts Johnson in the corner, and anon Harris receives a box in the ear, and 
Horne Took is most ungratefully kicked out of doors. . . . 

We are by no means disposed to deny him the praise of learning; and, to a 
certain degree, of useful learning; but we cannot allow that he has a lawful 
claim to be considered as the sole dictator in the use of speech. Does he claim 
any thing less? and does he not claim this without reserve? He seems never 
even to suspect that he has any competitor in his province; it is he alone of the 
most learned, if we interpret his language rightly, (and we should like to make 
it mean less, if possible) who has escaped from the thraldom of narrow prej- 
udices; who knows, from his extensive researches, the errours of the most 
learned, and who discovers every thing that is discovered on this subject, which 
is new and astonishing. For custom, analogy and habit, however, he expresses 
his respect. Here we coincide; and here we think him not altogether con- 
sistent with himself, when, by the application of etymological rules, he would 
supplant some of the best established words in the language, in favour of 
those which are comparatively strangers. 
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A Warning Bell 


HESE are agitated times for those who 

ride the financial teeter-totter (the name 
that the new pedagogy has conferred upon 
the familiar see-saw of our youth) A warn- 
ing bell has been rung and if those who are 
high in the air persist in riding they do so in 
defiance of the guardians of the playground. 
And to describe the Federal Reserve Banks 
as guardians understates rather than exag- 
gerates the predominant influence that they 
exert in the present array of financial cir- 
cumstances. 

Those who have read others of these ar- 
ticles will perhaps grant them a certain con- 
tinuity of theme, traversing the following 
steps: 1. The price of most stocks has been 
bid up too high in relation to the earnings of 
the companies. 2. The explanation of this 
apparently unjustified rise is a plethora of 
money, which has been spent for securities in 
the endeavor to earn its keep or to multiply 
it. 3. The effects of this natural plethora of 
money on security prices have been intensi- 
fied rather than softened by the policies of 
the Federal Reserve Banks, which for a time 
added to the supply of credit by purchasing 
bills and securities from their member banks; 
thus adding to the member banks’ reserves so 
that their loaning power was vastly increased. 
Furthermore, the Reserve Bank last summer 
cheapened the price of money by reducing 
the rediscount rate. 4. Therefore, the key 
to all the financial markets has lain and still 
lies with the Reserve Banks, since they 
exert an effective, if marginal, control of 
money. And money controls prices. 

If a reiteration of these matters seems 
wearisome, it can only be repeated that an 
understanding of them is of the most pro- 
ound importance, and that the events of the 
more recent past which have affected invest- 
i@ .ent securities cannot be described or com- 
@ rehended except against that background. 














THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


BY ALAN H. TEMPLE 


Since the establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve System itself there has been no financial 
development approaching in importance this 
evolution of a “managed money market,” 
and it is safe to say that many, who realize 
that a change of first metres in the func- 
tioning of our credit mechanism has oc- 
curred, nevertheless do not fully appreciate 
its nature. Some think a perpetual monetary 
stability is being achieved. But in seeking 
stability in one direction the Reserve Banks 
promote instability in another, as they did 
last summer when they lowered the redis- 
count rate to assist agriculture, only to stimu- 
late a rise in stock prices which unbalanced 
the financial structure on that important 
side. Had that cut in the rate not occurred, 
and had it not been followed by the expansion 
of credit through open market operations, it 
is safe to say that speculative distension 
would not have reached the degree it did, and 
that the corrective measures now being ap- 
plied would not have been necessary. 

In previous issues of the Review the writer 
has analyzed this situation in more detail. 
In the December and January issues, particu- 
larly, he suggested that some application of 
the Reserve Bank brakes might be made 
soon after the first of the year. Selection of 
that time was based on the belief that agri- 
culture, commerce, and the international 
money markets would be least affected at 
that time by such “braking,” and that it 
would also be well, from political considera- 
tions, to have contraction out of the way be- 
fore the Presidential campaign gathered full 
momentum. 

That suggestion, it transpires, accurately 
anticipated the facts. The Federal Reserve 
Banks have one by one raised their rediscount 
rates to the 4 percent level. They have also 
reversed their open market policies and be- 
come sellers instead of buyers of Government 
securities and acceptances. In other words 


they are applying two brakes to credit ex- 
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pansion: they are making money cost more, 
and they are making it less abundant. The 
climax to which the events of the autumn 
and early winter inevitably pointed has ar- 
rived precisely on schedule. 

It is therefore not surprising that stock 
prices have been declining, and that most 
of the big trading days have been days of 
liquidation, rather than days of buying as 
they were last fall, and as, indeed, they have 
been during most of the four years of the 
“Coolidge boom”. Every experienced ob- 
server knows that the market of the past 
year or so, in’its short term aspects at least, 
has been essentially a money market, and 
that dearer money signals a temporary stop. 
And it is to be remarked that the effects of 
the subtraction of credit by the Banks can 
hardly be felt fully during a period of sea- 
sonal quiet in demand for accomodation. 
Later, when agriculture sends out its call for 
funds to finance planting, when trade comes 
to the banks with its spring seasonal neces- 
sities, then the closed pockets of the Reserve 
Banks will mean something tangible to 
money rates. One can hardly suppose that 
the liquidation of securities markets which 
have advanced for four years can be com- 
pleted within a few weeks. 


Other Elements in the Picture 


But the facts demand that other elements 
also be fitted into the picture. We have seen 
how last fall the Reserve Banks fostered 
stability of agriculture (and, it may be 
added, of Treasury and international finance) 
at the expense of instability in the securities 
markets; and they have returned to topple 
the latter when the balance of the inverted 
pyramid became precarious. Can they, or 
will they, do the second job thoroughly—as 
thoroughly as the natural course of events 
would have done in days before managed 
money markets were heard of. The proba- 
bilities seem to answer “No”, for business, 
agriculture and the election must be con- 
sidered, and credit is really so abundant that 
the Banks, having lopped off the excess they 
had created themselves, must, it would seem, 
stop short of artificial scarcity. When a 


stock price level is reached which is more in 
line with earnings, and which does not pro- 


duce such abnormalities as mediocre stocks 
selling in line with the best bonds, it is not 
improbable that stability will be reéstab- 
lished while the long time trend is left to the 
determination of business developments. 

As to the latter, it can only be said that up 
to this writing the expectation is still in ad- 
vance of the realization. In the automobile 
industry, which probably will make or mar 
the business year, optimism rules, but during 
the first two months of the year manufactur- 
ing was more active than sales, despite the 
admitted excellence and cheapness of the 
new cars exhibited at this year’s shows. For 
the moment one can only suspend judgment 
until it is seen whether orders equal hopes. 
The steel industry is producing more actively, 
car loadings are making a better showing in 
comparison with last year, and the prophets 
who have predicted a gradual rise in business 
activity during the remainder of the year 
have thus far little reason to modify their 
forecasts. 

During 1927 the country witnessed the 
paradox of receding business and advancing 
stock prices. If 1928 should reverse the 
paradox and give us increasing business and 
declining stock prices we cannot logically ex- 
press wonder. We may be sure that liquida- 
tion will be well cushioned by money, that 
whatever of reality there is in the vaunted 
and much exaggerated “new stability” will 
tend to hold the markets on an even keel, and 
that the resources of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem will not go untapped if disorder appears. 
And if business holds up as economists ex- 
pect, it will not be long before earnings and 
money rates are in a sounder and more en- 
during relationship. 


Investment Policies 


As for investment policies it can only be 
repeated that a larger percentage of funds 
than usual should be kept in seasoned bonds 
and that stocks of companies in a strong re 
serve position, with abundant cash, are the 
only ones which investors can conservatively 
be advised to hold—and then only if owned 
outright as investments for the future, with- 
out present probability that their disposal 
may become necessary. 

A gentleman of wide experience and long 
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observation remarked recently that the or- 
ganization of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and other consolidations of the pe- 
riod was undoubtedly a formative cause of 
the financial stresses from 1903 to 1907, be- 
cause they made capital liquid and negotiable 
which hitherto had been fixed, and invited 
overexpansion of credit. He added that the 
present era has many resemblances to that, 
not only because consolidations have been 
equally numerous but because a greater 
variety of enterprises have passed from a 
closely held to a widely diffused ownership, 
so that the number of corporation stock- 
holders today far exceeds that of any pre- 
vious time. Furthermore share ownership is 
now characteristic of capital in many forms 
in which it did not previously exist. It is 
only necessary to mention the enormous sales 
of mortgage bond certificates, codperative 
apartment houses, etc., among others. There 
has been, in fact, an enormous expansion in 
the media for security investment that has 
kept pace with our rapid accumulation of 
capital and the improvement of our credit 
machinery. 

The point of interest is that the mere 
existence of this huge body of securities must 
automatically be followed by expansion of 
credit sufficient to absorb them. A single 
owner of a factory will obtain a line of credit 
from a bank; divide up the ownership of the 
concern and list its shares on a stock ex- 
change, and the evidences of ownership 
themselves hecome as easily, though neither 
as cheaply or as safely, negotiable as Govern- 
ment bonds. The purchaser not only owns 
the certificate, he owns the right to borrow on 
it to huy another, and so on through several 
more stages. 


The Borrowing Process 


If this borrowing process goes on to a great 
degree, or is stimulated by issues of securities 
which invite it, credit and security market 
distension must be the inevitable outcome. 
To what degree this has occurred in the past 
year or two is impossible to appraise ac- 
curately, but the evidence of bank state- 
ments and brokers’ loans is sufficient indica- 
tion that it has been enormous. It therefore 
follows that a decline in one security may in- 
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volve three or four without reference to their 
merit, through the forced sales of holders who 
suffer from the first. That is unquestion- 
ably one of the most perilous aspects of the 
present situation and one of which more will 
doubtless be seen before long. It adds to the 
necessity of conserving the cash position and 
maintaining a strong liquid reserve. 

It is characteristic of the influx of money— 
much of it borrowed—into securities during 
this period, that the investment trusts have 
added so hugely to their holdings. One of 
them recently issued a statement of its 
owned securities which reveals, when com- 
pared with its previous statement, that in 
not a single instance had its holdings been 
reduced. On the contrary they had been in- 
creased double or treble in many cases. The 
president of this trust has demonstrated his 
conservatism by advising his shareholders to 
sell all stock which they are financially un- 
able to carry without recourse to borrowing, 
but as speculation in the shares has been par- 
ticularly rife it is too much to hope that 
the recipients of his advice will all accept it. 
The buying of securities by this trust and 
others has been vastly important in advanc- 
ing the price of the stocks and bonds it holds; 
yet such buying has not added an iota of real 
value to any of them, and obviously there is a 
good deal of the dog chasing his tail in the 
picture,—or a vicious circle similar to some 
of the phenomena of 1920. 


Insurance and Investment Trusts 


From time to time mention of some of the 
newer investment media such as the invest- 
ment trust, which are competing with the 
older and more established sources of invest- 
ment income, has been made. One that has 
not previously been discussed is the insur- 
ance trust, which is making great strides and 
being actively promoted by various combina- 
tions of leading trust companies and insur- 
ance agents. The term means simply the 
assignment of insurance policies in trust to an ° 
institution authorized to exercise trust pow- 
ers, and the drawing up of an agreement in 
which the insured’s wishes are set forth and 
their execution turned over to a trust com- 
pany. In essence the trust agreement is 
similar to a will. 
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But that is the simplest form. The effort 
of the trust companies which offer this ma- 
chinery to the public is usually directed by a 
combination of an insurance and a savings 
plan, whereby the insured deposits with the 
trust company as much as he may wish to 
save. Part is used for the payment of in- 
surance premiums and part for acquisition of 
general investments, whose proceeds remain 
in the fund and go to the building of the 
estate. 

Let us see how the plan works in practice. 
A man who carries $20,000 of ordinary life 
insurance and can save $100 a month as- 
signs his policy to the trust company and de- 
posits his $100 a month with it. The trust 
‘company pays the premium, and buys securi- 
ties with the remainder and with the pro- 
ceeds; either the trust company or the in- 
sured, or both, may select the securities. 
Additional insurance could also, of course, be 
added from time to time as the invested fund 
increased. 


If the man who desired to avail himself of 
this service had investments but no in- 
surance he could create a funded life in- 
surance trust, by which the income from his 
securities would be used to pay premiums on 
insurance policies. But that of course is 
more a detail of trust service than a genuine 
new offering to the investor. 

In addition to the trust service there are 
the recognized forms of income and instal- 
ment insurance, including the “guaranteed 
investment” policy by which the insurance 
company will pay 5 percent. per annum on 
the face value of the policy to one beneficiary 
and the principal intact to a second one on 
the death of the first. All these plans in last 
analysis of course involve the investment of 
funds, to a large extent in securities—funds 
which in another day might have gone almost 
anywhere. The growth of the income in- 
surance idea will mean in the long run 
that more estates will successfully be kept 
intact. 
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The Big, Big D 


SIR: 

The delightful invigorating essay On the 
Comfort of Cussing in your current issue cap- 
tivated an old man now retired from long 
years of professional contact with railroad 
men, Chief Executive to Yardmaster in- 
clusive, and therefore no stranger to a vasti- 
tude of profanity. The once active manager 
of an immense traffic attests its motive 
power. Once I wrote, “The freight cars of 
America helped scrap the Kaiser’s crown.” 
True: plus steam—and D-power! 

On reading the soul-animating essay by 
E. MacLean Johnson, the name Everard, 
meaning strong as a wild boar, at once 
semed probably the praenomen of the 
luminous writer. Imagine the old man’s 
discovering, not that E masked the strength 
and ferocity of a wild boar, but the grace of 
Miss Ethel, a lady of my very own Boston! 
This knowledge confers remission of sin, if 
thus it be, of my own considerable cuss 
word command. What a joy to discuss 
ethics of swearing with her; but, damn it! 
I'm deaf. 

A further absolution I embraced eagerly 
as well as a certain little friend herself, on 
being told her mother chanced to hear my 
five-year-old sweetheart say: “Dolly, how 
often have I told you to keep your damn hat 
on straight!’’ To the ensuing gentle remon- 
strance, Favorita replied: “Why, Mamma, 
I think it’s a very nice word; I use it a great 
deal.” 

C. H. Trrrany. 
Boston, Mass. 





The Heroism of the Ministry 
Sir: 


I read with mingled feelings the article 
eutitled The Joy of the Christian Ministry by 
Bishop }arlington, in the February issue of 






AS OTHERS SEE IT 


THe NortuH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Bishop 
Darlington must be a dear, to be sure. 
Manifestly would not hurt a fly. Such a 
charming man to have around at an after- 


noon tea! The verse from Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers, quoted at the beginning of the 
article, struck the militant note. But the 
Bishop straightway forgot his text (as 
clergymen are wont to do) and one couldn’t 
find a trace of the heroic in all the para- 
graphs that followed. We may be very sure 
that few of our young men would have en- 
listed in the World War if the most thrilling 
appeal that we could make had been the 
assurance of a quite reasonable pension for 
those who came back alive. 

Some time, Mr. Editor, you must atone 
for this feeble and lackadaisical presentation 
of the call to the Christian ministry, by 
publishing a ringing challenge to our godly 
and intelligent young folk to join in the most 
heroic of all human enterprises. 

Water Everett Burnert, D.D. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Recommended to All 
From The St. Joseph, Missouri, News 


The January issue of Tae NortH AMERI- 
cAN Review is recommended to all who en- 
joy good magazine articles. Not in a long 
time have we found so many happily com- 
bined in any one number. There is a good 
article on Hoover to begin with. The Sorraws 
of Mencken analyzes the emotions of one of 
America’s most destructive critics and finds 
the reasons for his discontent in the buoyant 
idealism of this still youthful nation. How 
to Live in New York City and Why the King 
James Version Still Lives are two optimistic 
articles for people who deplore the condi- 
tions of living in a great city, and for those 
who cling to the familiar version of the 
Bible in the face of the revised. The Dead 
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Lift, by Stewart Edward White, is an article 
for everybody to read. Nobody ought to 
miss it. The author of brisk adventure 
stories, tales of the old frontiers, has struck 
a new vein, and he is mining rich ore from it. 


Wit and Thrills 


SIR: 

I have just finished reading Miss Weber's 
very delicious article, Silk Stockings and 
Sedition, in the January NortH AMERICAN 
Review, and am moved to write and tell 
you what a thrill it gave me. I rarely see 
Tue Nortu American these days and feel 
it was quite an inspiration that led me to 
buy it. Your article and the one on Mencken 
furnish two more instances in proof of my 
claim that it is to our women writers that we 
must look for wit and the light touch. 

Mrs. Cuarwes F. Dwicar. 
New York City. 


An Advocate for Sweden 
SIR: 

A certain Mr. Mulford has given some 
very curious statements about Sweden in a 
letter to you, published in the February 
issue, showing that he, probably, has taken 
in vain the name of a small country, hoping 
nobody would know anything about it. He 
first tells about the dictatorial government. 
As far as Swedes know—and others too, ex- 
cept Mr. Mulford—Sweden has always been 
governed by popular rule, to the extent that 
the representation alone has had the power 
of levying taxes. Just now the Parliament, 
elected by all citizens above twenty-three 
years of age, male and female, is practically 
almighty, just a government, directly op- 
posite to “dictatorial’”’. 

-That Sweden is heavily taxed is true, but 
not heavier than other European countries. 
I venture to say that the taxes are the lowest 
to be found on the other side, but I will not 
commit myself so far, only to state that the 
taxes are lower than those in the Scandina- 
vian sister-countries!. State Socialism is ex- 
isting in the same degree as in France, for 
example. It is true that we have also had 
“Socialist”? governments, but one must 
remember that our Labor Party, at least its 


majority, is more conservative in practice 
than the radical Lloyd George wing of Great 
Britain’s Liberal Party. 
I hope, Mr. Editor, that you will repudiate 
Mr. Mulford’s slander on a foreign country, 
Raanar Ericson, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Cobden Redivivus 


SIR: 

In the Affairs of the World you remark 
in your editorial, “About those ‘Chinese 
Walls’”’, of a wonder over the tariffs that are 
so “fearsome and harrowing”. The whole 
point of the high tariffs is not necessarily 
that they stop trade, as that they not only 
make trade sometimes more difficult, and 
not only are favorable to some and un- 
favorable to others, but that they directly 
cause much of the strife of this world. Trac- 
ing back many, if not most, of the problems 
of the world, we find that they began because 
of discriminatory tariffs. Herbert Hoover 
once warned us about trade wars which he 
foresaw would possibly develop in the future. 
Most wars have begun because of economic 
causes! 

The American tariff is not to be criticised 
simply because it is “high protection”. In 
your own February issue appears an example. 
In the article on Frank O. Lowden, the 
author says, “The West has no Protection. 
Not only has the tariff not furnished Protec- 
tion to the West, but it has increased the cost 
of the farmers’ supplies.” A “protective 
tariff” which favors part of the country and 
not another part, is certainly unequal, 
dangerous and to be discarded! Our policy 
of protection would be much greater, much 
better, were it equalized, so that the whole 
country would be subject to the same. Asi 
is not, may it be suggested that our present 
protection is politically (at least) splitting 
the country? 

The Pan-American Congress has brought 
in the tariff in its debates. The high pro 
tective policy is criticized, and rightly; 
Perhaps, as you state in your editorial policy, 
Canada and some of the states below the 
Rio Grande are not discriminated against; 
but what of other states? You of course cat 
recall our tariff tilt with France of recet! 
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AS OTHERS SEE IT 


months. Just one instance of how a protec- 
tion policy can cause uneasiness on the 
international horizon! If you cannot see 
any dread about protection, look around 
Europe. Do not the discriminatory tariffs 
there cause unending uneasiness? Such 
policies bring about retaliation and recrim- 
ination. History proves this. And, if all 
the political economists are “agin” protec- 
tion, is it not certainly true that protection is 
basically unethical? Henry George said that 
free trade was the natural trade and that 
protection had to be invented. John Stuart 
Mill and those preceding him have lamented 
such policies as we pursue protectively. 
Most of the arguments for protection are 
absurdities. Protection is an old shibboleth! 
Policies of protection are apparatus belli 
(materials of war). I shall wait patiently 
for the auspicium melioris aevi! 
MontcoMery Mu rorb. - 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


An Attractive ‘‘Landscape”’ 


Sir: 

The Literary Landscape of Tue Nortu 
AmericAN Review has proved so useful at 
our Cleveland Public Library that we are 
anxious to know if it is issued as a separate 
publication. If so we wonder if you could 
find it possible to send us two copies regularly 
as issued. If this courtesy can be extended 
we shall be most grateful to you. 

R. E. Apams. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Evermore—Nevermore 
SiR: 

Criticising Prototype of “The Raven,” 
Mr. Howard T. Dimick writes in your 
February issue: “Your contributor makes 
one fatal error, i.e. he fails to say from what 
source the author of his Evermore took his 
own inspiration . . . I fail to see why Poe 
could not also have ‘created’ his poem . . . 
in much the same say . . . In fact, I do 
believe he did so ‘create’ . . . The two lines 
cited from Poe and his so-called source 
author are very neat; but upon careful 
examination of the remainder of the two 


poems I fail to find those other glaring 
similarities which ought to exist in order to 
prove the case of your contributor.” 

As to from what source the author of 
Evermore took his inspiration when building 
his unique stanzaic structure, I had this to 
say in my article (on account of lack of space 
left out by the Editor): “It matters not who 
the unknown poet was. Did he himself 
invent the stanza-form of Evermore? Prob- 
ably not. That stanzaic structure un- 
doubtedly originated in the domain of music, 
not in that of meter”—that is to say, the 
author probably wrote the words to some 
fugitive melody, or, perchance, he himself 
was composer of ballad airs, or he improved 
upon a prototype in poetry. All this is of 
minor importance. I have proved, however, 
that Poe’s stanza is a very old one, and that 
he was mistaken in his statement: “Nothing 
even remotely approaching this combination 
was ever attempted.” The question is, did 
Poe know of Evermore? Of that I haven’t 
the slightest doubt. Of course, textual 
analysis will not reveal “other glaring sim- 
ilarities”’, for as to direct language there are 
none such to be found. 

Mr. Dimick is mistaken: I have not sought 
to “prove plagiarism on the part of Poe”’; 
my sole object has been to show that Ever- 
more probably is the long hunted for proto- 
type of The Raven, and furthermore what a 
genuine poetic genius can do when inspired 
by a unique poem to excel in an altogether 
different way. 

GEORGE NORDSTEDT. 
New York City. 


After Many Years 
SIR: 

I wonder if you would be interested in an 
old bill from “The Friendly Book Society” 
of Hingham, Massachusetts, which was 
formed on October 27, 1827. The document 
reads in part as follows: 

Old Stand of A. Williams & Co., 
100 Washington Street, Boston, 
December 16, 1870. 
Item: No. Amer. Rev. for year 1871—$6.00. 
Mrs. Oscar H. Srrincer. 
Hingham, Mass. 





AS OTHERS SEE IT 
Milton Miakes Good 


Sim: 

An editorial appearing in The New York 
Times -* Febrery 20, commenting upon 
my article, “.4’ mith and the Solid South, 
has been caucu vo my attention. In par- 
ticular, the editorial quotes the statement 
appearing in my article quoting Governor 
Smith as having said at a Democratic dinner 
at the Vanderbilt Hotel on April 24, 1922, 
when party policy was being discussed: “I 
don’t believe the Democratic party should 
camouflage on this subject. The Demo- 
cratic party is a saloon party, and every- 
body knows it is a saloon party, and it 
ought to come out and say so.” The 
Times's editorial then demands support for 
this statement, and says that the author’s 
“proofs are lacking and awaited”. 

There is not the least purpose on my part 
to enter into any controversy with the 
ponderous Brahmins of The Times; but for 
your information, and in view of the fact 
that THe Nortu American Review printed 
the article assailed, and may wish to support 
its having done so, I write this letter. On 
page three of The Reform Bulletin (May 23, 
1924) appears the statement quoted in my 
article. Note the fact that publication date 
is 1924, at Albany, N. Y., by the New York 
Civic League, that it is accepted as an 
established periodical by the post-office, and 
that the issue containing the quotation of the 
remarks was No. 21 of Vol. 15, so apparently 
The Reform Bulletin is no sporadic publica- 
tion, but rather one of long standing and 
continued existence. 

The Bulletin in question, at the bottom 
of its third page, reads as follows: “Governor 
Smith Wants the Saloons Back’’, and goes 
on to say, “At a conference of newspaper 
correspondents in the Executive Chamber at 
Albany, March 8, 1923, as reported in The 
New York Times, March 9, 1923, when, 
speaking about the effort of Senator Edge of 
New Jersey to get a three per cent. beer bill 


passed by Congress, Governor ‘Al’ Smith 
said to the newspaper reporters: ‘I will be 
glad to go down and help him put over his 
bill if that will get us somewhere where we 
can put a foot on the rail again, and blow 
off the froth.’ 

“At a Democratic dinner held in the 
Vanderbilt Hotel, New York City, April 24, 
1922, to discuss ways and means for raising 
campaign money, there was a general dis- 
cussion of the issues for the coming Demo- 
cratic State campaign. Some present advo- 
cated that the Democratic party should 
declare itself in opposition to the Volstead 
act; others opposed doing so. Finally ‘Al’ 
Smith arose and spoke, among other things 
saying: ‘I don’t believe the Democratic 
party should camouflage on the subject. 
The Democratic party is a saloon party 
and everybody knows it is a saloon party, 
and it ought to come out and say s0.’ 
This shows the real sentiment of ‘ Al’ Smith. 
At heart he would like to have the old- 
time saloons come back, and if he has his 
way he will bring them back in the future 
if possible.” 

This ends The Reform Bulletin’s discussion 
of this particular topic. I am informed by 
an official of the League that although this 
Bulletin, containing this statement which 
I quoted, “has been published and sent out 
widely over the country, Governor Smith has 
never denied it. It was sent out to all our 
(New York Civic League’s) subscribers in 
this state, 25,000 or 30,000 of them, and also 
sent to various church leaders all over the 
United States, just before the Democratic 
National Convention of 1924, and yet so 
far as I can learn, he has never denied saying 
what he said. He evidently is getting very 
touchy on the Prohibition question if it 
takes him four years to deny a speech he 
made in which he apparently spoke his real 
sentiments.” 

GrorGE Fort Miron. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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